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How to coddle a carload of eggs... 


EASY DOES IT—when you’re shipping eggs. 
Yet despite careful handling, railroads 
sometimes find they’ve got an oversized 


great step in railroading—“Roller Freight”! 
Today, with friction bearings, freight 
trains have to be “jerked” into motion 





omelet on their hands. 


That’s one reason railroadmen and 
shippers alike can look forward to the next 


ship em via “Roller Freight 








WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS, freights can 
travel at passenger train speeds. “Hot 
box” delays are eliminated. Cars spend 
more time on the rails, less time laid up 
for repairs. There’s no need for drastic 
winter cuts in freight tonnage. The net 
result is more work per car. 

Add to that, reduced fuel consumption, 
lower operating costs and you know why 
Roller Freight” is on its way. 

Already one railroad has ordered 1000 
Timken-equipped hopper cars. The day 
is coming when Timken bearings will be 


standard on freight cars, just as they are 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST —-(})— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION Ne 


one car at a time, with resultant jars and 
jolts which may damage lading. But with 


Timken tapered roller bearings, entire 





now on locomotives and passenger cars, 
Because Timken tapered roller bearings 
take any combination of radial and thrust 
loads they’re first choice wherever the 
loads are tough. 

Whether you’re building freight cars 
or tractors, machine tools or mine cars, 
power shovels or automobiles, make 
sure the “Timken” trademark is on 
every bearing you buy. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Tubing, Removable 
Rock Bits. 





trains can start smoothly as a unit because 
Timken bearings reduce starting resist- 
ance 88%. 

So if you like your eggs “coddled”, your 
oranges firm, your vegetables unbruised, 
look forward to the day when they... 





can speed the nation’s freight 
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HE ATTITUDE of some labor leaders toward 

business seems to be, “If you make a profit, we 
want it; if you don’t make a profit, that’s your hard 
luk—we want big wages anyway.” 


That attitude is more than unfair—it is impossible. 


It is very much in the workers’ interest that business 
make and be able to keep a profit, for two impor- 
tant reasons: 


1. Out of profits, business can buy the better and 
better equipment which enables workers to produce 
more efficiently and so earn more. Total wages in- 
crease and decrease over a period of time almost 
exactly in proportion to industry’s investment in 
new machinery. 


“Heads I win, tails you lose” 


2. Out of past profits, business helps carry its workers 
over depressions and stays in business to provide 
future jobs. In the 1930-36 depression American 
business spent 800 million dollars more than it made 
—800 millions out of past profits, which kept thou- 
sands of workers on payrolls and off relief rolls. 


No real progress was ever made in the world under 
any other system but the profit system: if you serve 
the public intelligently, you may make a profit; if you 
don’t, you wll suffer a loss. 


So, the workman’s opportunity and responsibility is 
to help assure a profit, by more efficient production 
which cuts costs. Then he benefits by lower prices, by 
more stable employment, and by sharing in the greater 
production he creates. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


WY) Co cod ob bot =m Mole) f=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 













Retail sales. Independent retail stores 
reported sales for June, 7 per cent lower in 
dollar volume than for May. However, 
sales were 9 per cent higher than in June, 
1946, Census Bureau said. The June record 
showed these changes from a year before: 
Motor-vehicle dealers reported an average 
increase of 71 per cent; lumber and build- 
ing-material sales were up 32 per cent; 
hardware and furniture stores showed in- 
Drug, dry-goods and _ general- 
merchandise stores reported sales about 
even with those of June, 1946. Department 
per cent drop: eating 
a 4 per cent drop; 
per cent decline. 


creases. 


stores reported a 2 
and drinking places, 
jewelry-store sales a 18 


Flood contro]. President Truman sent 
a special message to Congress asking an 
immediate start on a 10-year plan to 
control floods in the Mississippi Basin. He 
recommended appropriation of $250.000.- 
000 now for starting flood control and 
reclamation work that ultimately will cost 
about $6,000,000,000. Members of Con- 
egress said there was little chance of action 
on the proposal before Congress reconvenes 
next January. Proponents of valley-au- 
thority plans patterned after TVA said 
the program does not give enough emphasis 
to flood-preventive phases such as soil and 
forest conservation. 


Oil supply. Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
limited gasoline and kerosene for dealers 
to quantities not greater than last year’s 
deliveries. The company said the step was 
to insure equal distribution to all custom- 
ers. 

A Senate committee investigating the 
oil supply was told that domestic demand 
is for 5,700,000 barrels of oil a day, while 
production is about 5,000,000 barrels a 
day, and that 5,000 more tank cars are 
needed to supply the Midwest with oil 
while the fabricating industry will turn 
out only 420 tank cars August. 

Public Roads Administration reported 
that motor vehicles in 1946 used 25,649,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline, 1,500,000,000 
more than in 1941, the previous peak year, 


The March of the News 





and 50 per cent more than in 1943, when 
rationing was in effect. 


Foreign scholarships. White House 
appointed a 10-man board to select U.S. 
students for study abroad under Gov- 
ernment sponsorship. Foreign governments 
can pay in part for war surplus purchased 
from the U.S. with scholarships in their 
schools for American students. To date, 
about $137,550,000 is available for the edu- 
cational exchange program. The State De- 
partment is in charge of the plan. About 
12,000 students have applied so far. 


Patents. Congress completed action on 
a bill extending to Feb. 29, 1948, the dead- 


line for filing patent applications where 


failure to file earlier was due to war con- 
ditions. Purpose is to preserve rights of 
U.S. inventors who could not file applica- 
tions for patents in foreign countries with- 
in prescribed time limits. 


Railroads. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was asked to approve an increase 
of 13.6 per cent in basic coach fares on 25 
railroads operating south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi. The in- 
crease would bring fares up to 2.5 cents a 
mile, the rate now in effect on railroads in 
Northeastern U.S. 


Armed forces. Army Air Forces an- 
nounced that only one third of the 28.630 
reserve officers who enrolled for part-time 
training are receiving such training. The 
AAF said reduced funds are limiting teach- 
ing staffs, other training facilities. 

Navy Department offered new induce- 
ments to speed up the rate of re-enlist- 
ments. Under new rules men are offered re- 
enlistment leave, travel pay, mustering-out 
pay and other benefits immediately after 
they agree to re-enlist and may take ad- 
vantage of the offer as long as six months 
in advance of the expiration of their pres- 
ent enlistment. 

War Department said general distribu- 
tion of the Victory Medal, awarded to all 
World War II veterans will begin Aug. 1 
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How to take it easy 


The easy way to move a load is with a truck that’s 
built to fit the load. 


It's always easy with a Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ truck. Facts 
show why! 


Fact 1—It’s easy because the truck has ‘“Job-Rated” 
power... . the right one of seven great Dodge truck 
engines for moving its load. 


Fact 2—It’s easy because the truck has a ‘‘-Job-Rated”’ 
frame to carry its load . . . without stress or strain. 


Fact 3—It’s easy because the truck has a “Job-Rated”’ 
power line. Clutch, transmission, springs, brakes, axle 
ind tires are “‘Job-Rated”’ for its load. 


Such a truck lasts longer. It’s more economical. It’s 
safer. It’s more dependable. 


It satisfies its owner because it fits his hauling job. It’s 
“Job-Rated!”’ 


Tor the best truck investment you’ve ever made, see 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you haul and where 


you haul it. He’ll recommend the right Dodge “-Job- 
Rated”’ truck for maximum economy—loeng life and 
dependability. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS ... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


As a responsible businessman, your Dodge dealer is 
interested in your continued satisfaction: First, by giv- 
ing dependable Dodge truck service when you need it; 
Second, by prov.iding you with factory-engineered truck 
parts . . . identical in quality and workmanship with 
original Dodge ‘-Job-Rated”’ truck parts. This is the 
Dodge way . . . your protection against costly delay. 


onty DODGE BuILDS oe-Ra@a” TRUCKS 
os BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF All HAULING NEEDS 


(LIGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS) 


DODGE }#*"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 











Two ways to be “on the ball” 
when you buy Fluorescent Lampj 





fi One way would be to get yourself a big spheri- 
cal photometer like the one above, which has just 
been installed in the General Electric lamp test 


laboratory. With this huge steel ball and its . 
Insist on the @ monogram wheneve! 


photoelectric instruments, you could measure 
you order fluorescent lamps for commercial 


the exact light output of even the latest “king- 
| size” fluorescent lamps, right down to the last industrial or home use. More than 480 test: 
] lumen. Once you learned how, that is. And 2 and inspections make sure that Jenerd 


then, to be a real fluorescent expert you’d also Electric lamps are always up to standard 


iN have to master the principles of electronics, *And G-E Lamp research is constantly a 
i physics, chemistry and metallurgy that affect work with one idea in mind—to make GE 
See aaa Pict. ; hoki 

fr lamp efficiency and uniformit¥. But who wants lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


to go to all that trouble—especially when G-E 
Lamp research already has? When it comes to 
1 fluorescent lamp value, the easy way to be on 
Ht the ball is to... 


G-E LAMPS 


t GENERAL 8 ELECTRIC W 
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Dollars keep flying around as they never flew around before. Dollars are 
superabundant, easy to get. Yet nobody seems very happy about it. 

Salaries are high. Taxes, however, still take a bite of wartime size. 

Farmers will take in nearly $30,000,000,000 this year. They thought 
$10,000,000,000 was big money before the war. But costs are high and there is 
worry over whether a bust sometime will be as big as the present boom. 

Factory workers are taking home an average of $50 each week. They took home 
$24 before the war. Yet the $50 doesn't mean much more than the $24. 

Business will show a profit of about $15,000,000,000 this year, or far more 
than ever before. It still complains of feeling poor and uncertain. 

Inflation is rather exciting and a lot of fun for some people. Things 
churn around. There's a good deal of hustle and bustle. But in the end it is 
found that the scramble to get rich quick leaves most people where they were. 





If you can catch dollars now, and hold them, they'll be worth more later. 
It's doubtful if dollars will be as easy to get a year from now, as now. 

Dollars, if gathered now, will have more value later. A dollar two years 
from now or five years from now will be a better dollar than it now is. 

Dollars are valued for the things they will buy. Dollars will buy less 
today than at any time for 28 years. They'll begin to buy more, to be worth more, 
when inflation burns itself out, as it will one of these days. 

Inflation offers a chance for some people to get hold of dollars. It is 
giving farmers that chance in a rather big way. For most people, however, the 
added dollars of income tend to lag behind rises in living costs. 


After all the scrambling to get dollars, all the arguments..... 

Workers, in general, are no better off than at the war end. They're a 
little better off than before the war, but not a great deal. 

Coal miners definitely are better off, 50 per cent better than in 1939. 

Auto workers, however, aren't as well off as two years ago and only a bit 
better off than before the war. Steelworkers are about like auto workers. 

Workers in Government, in trade, in insurance aren't as well off as in 
1939. Retired persons, of course, are far worse off. Just to illustrate: The 
bondholder who had $40 a week of income in 1939 now has the same income, but 
it will buy only as much as $23.42 would buy back in 1939. 

The point is that the wage-price spiral hasn't made workers rich. 

How income still is divided is described for you on page 34. 














Don't be too impressed by stories that the new labor law means little. 

That's one line. It tells how labor leaders will ignore the law, how em- 
oloyers will be forced to write contracts the way unions want them written. It 
Sounds good . . . plausible . .. interesting . .. but there's this catch: 

Unions have lost some Government protections, got some regulation. 

Union leaders are forced to toe a new legal mark. They're not so free to 
do as they please, not so able to get out of tight spots with U.S. help. 

Individual workers now are freed of much union discipline. 








(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 














NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Labor-law changes will not be So apparent while there still is a sellers’ 
market in labor, while employers can sell almost anything for any price. The 
test comes later. It comes when the going is rough, when trends are down. 
Employers then will find that the law gives them more room to turn around in. 
It unfreezes things, makes the employer boss again, deflates labor leaders. 

Worker-employer relations will enter a state of flux when the trend is 
down in prices, profits. There won't be much change when trends are up. 





The boom itself still is running strong...prices pointed up...wageS up... 
trade active...construction at a high level...exports at flood level. 

A _boom's end is not now in sight. Points to watch, though, are these: 

Living costs, rising again, tend to outrun income gains. Income, however, 
is likely to get a shot in the arm from $2,000,000,000 terminal-leave cashing. 

Exports are vulnerable, unless big new dollar loans come up soon. 

Farm prices are standing right up on their hind legs. Sometime they're 
going to get a jolt. When they do, that will be a big turn. 

This thing could run well into 1948, or it could turn late in 1947. It 
is anybody's guess, depending on: (1) exports, (2) construction, (3) prices. 











War isn’t going to start over Greece, not now anyway. War seems near, yet 
it probably is far away. Peace is far away, too. There isn't to be peace and 
there isn't to be shooting war. There'll be a Sort of "cold" war. 

Russia will keep on acting mean, but she probably won't shoot. Russia 
makes a business of cussedness. She thinks she will get someplace that way. 

U.S., however, iS committed now to try to get the world fixed up without 
Russia, if Russia won't let it be fixed up with her. That's to be costly and 
dangerous business for this country, but there isn't a clear alternative. It is 
either that or a default to Russia in the outside world, giving her the means, 
the man power and industry, to organize against U.S. 

The inside story of long-range U.S. policy is told for you on page 17. 








As U.S. lays its lines for the long world struggle..... 

Germany, in the West, is to get a chance to recover. U.S. is set on that. 
Japan will get a chance, too. Italy will be helped. China also. 

Great Britain is to have to change Some of her ideas about Germany. So is 
France. Britain hereafter apparently is to take her place in line with the 
others when dollars are parceled out. There's an official U.S. feeling that 
both Britain and France are not doing all they could to get their own affairs 
straightened out. There's too much featherbedding in work rules, too much of a 
willingness to get along on a monthly remittance from U.S. 

Big things are stirring. Big plans. They'll cost dollars, a lot of them. 
Congress, in the showdown, will give the dollars. That's because there is no 
other way out, now that Russia has tipped her hand. Dollars and goods to be 
used to assure friends are fewer than would be dollars for war. 








Mr. Truman would be re-elected if voting was today. That's what the polls 
indicate. People tend to like a President when times are gcod. 

Governor Dewey remains the Republican favorite. He is to lack votes fora 
first-ballot nomination, however. Harold Stassen is coming up a bit. The main 
threat to Mr. Dewey, however, is Senator Taft. Dark horses have a chance. 

The way political winds are blowing is shown on page ll. 





Congress is going to go home July 26 or soon after. Terminal-leave bonds 
will be made cashable September 1, if a pocket veto doesn't intervene. Dollars 
for Europe won't be voted until 1948. Flood control won't get more money. 
Taxes and foreign aid are to be big political issues next year. 








See also pages 13, 20, 22, 34. 
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by Mr. Friendly 


Mr. Potter lit his hair and combed his cigar; 


He hung his hat on Mr. Friendly, and asked the hat tree for 


group insurance... 


“With accidents up, and production down,” he smiled, “I need it as sure as my name is...is...is... 


The Man Who Forgot His Own Name!,, 


° 


¢ 


“John Potter!”’ said Mr. Friendly. 


“That's funny!” 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





said Mr. Potter. “My name’s Potter too!”’ 








“No, I’m Mr. Friendly of American Mutual... Remember American, 
because it’s America’s oldest liability insurance company... 
It’s been helping American businessmen for 60 years!... 


“And Mutual’s easy, because policyholders mutually share profits 
... A savings on premiums that’s never been less than 20%... 


AMERICAN MUTUAL “American Mutual ...Think of A.M. or am...It am cutting down 


».» the first American liability 
insurance company 


sy 
Ois47, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY , 5 f f, ZL 





accidents, and speeding up production through a special 
service called I. E. Loss Control...” 


“Well, I'll never forget John Potter,” said Potter happily, “as 

sure as my name is American Mutual! And I'll sign for a policy 
right now!” he cried, dipping iis secretary in ink. 

3 REASONS TO REMEMBER AMERICAN MUTUAL! 

It’s helped reduce accidents as much as 80%... . helped speed up pro- 
duction... helped worker morale! Write today for full information 
on I. E. Loss Control. American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. U-11, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 






























Our Watermark 
is your "4 


Quality Guarantee 


Look through 
the paper - 
SCE all three! 





1 COTTON FIBRE 


25-50-75 or 100% 
Cotton Fibre Content 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


Businessmen are becoming paper- 
minded. Yes, indeed... they're realizing 
that the makeup of a good letter, be it 
a sales message or a friendly note, re- 
quires not only one’s thoughts well 
stated, but fine paper upon which these 
thoughts are conveyed. For a fine letter- 
head is equally as important as the per- 
sonal appearance of your salesman. Each 
represents you and your firm — making 
a good or a bad impression. Next time 
you sign a letter, hold the paper to the 
light. When you see “all three’, as ap- 
pears above, you know you're signing 
your name on the finest paper. Ask your 
printer about Fox River. He'll gladly 
recommend the correct percentage of cot- 
ton fibre for every business need. Fox 
RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 414-GS. 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


“Fok RIVES 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, limit 
the collective-bargaining unit in your 
plant to your own employes even though 
your workers agree to such ‘an arrange- 
ment. The National Labor Relations 
Board rules that an employer and union 
cannot sign a contract that restricts the 


membership of the union’s collective- 
bargaining committee. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, in making out a corpora- 
tion’s income tax, probably avoid paying 
a penalty tax for excessive accumulation 
of earnings during the company’s fiscal 
year if “reasonable” dividends are paid out 
during the taxable year of the stockhold- 
ers. The U.S. Tax Court holds in one 
case that a corporation was not subject 
to a tax under Section 102 even though 
it withheld earnings during its fiscal year 
beyond reasonable business needs. The 
company later distributed dividends 
among its shareholders, who were chiefly 
on a calendar-year tax basis. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an early end of 
export and import controls over certain 
scarce commodities. The President signs 
a bill that authorizes the Government to 
continue export-import controls until Feb. 
29, 1948. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use natural rubber and 
natural-rubber latex in manufacturing sev- 
eral additional products. Restrictions are 
eased by the Department of Commerce in 
amending its rubber order to simplify 
controls, procedures and reports. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about the Wage- 
Hour Administration’s policies in regard 
to certain changes made in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by the new Portal-to-Portal 
Act from a general statement of policy on 
coverage issued by the agency’s Adminis- 
trator. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid paying 
an income tax on the income of a trust if 
you, as a life beneficiary, transfer your 
trust income for the benefit of relatives for 
a limited number of years. The U.S. Tax 
Court rules that a life beneficiary of one 
such trust is liable for a tax on the income. 
The Court finds that only a gift of income 


and administrative decisions. 


was made, while the taxpayer still wa 
owner of the trust property for all practical 
purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer in rice, 
safely destroy your price-control records 
even though this control has now ended, 
The Department of Agriculture reminds 
rice dealers that these records must be 
kept until June 30, 1948. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an industrial producer of} 
canned fruits and pickles, count on ad 
ditional allowances of sugar. The Sugar 
Rationing Administration of the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture announces that these 
sugar quotas are being increased. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reim. 
bursed under a Government contract 
for higher costs that resulted from price 
decontrols, even though your contract had 
an “escalator” clause authorizing price ad- 
justment if OPA ceilings were raised. The 
War Department’s Board of Contract Ap 
peals takes the same view as the Comp 
troller General, and rules that such a con. 
tractor is not entitled to an adjustment in 
his contract price. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as an ord- 
nary loss, for income tax purposes, your 
loss on the sale of property that you 
bought for the purpose of subdividing into 
smaller lots and selling at a profit. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds in one case that 
the purchaser of the property had an 
ordinary loss, which was deductible in full, 
rather than a capital loss. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT export _ petroleum 
products under an individual license is 
used to you before June 30. These licenses 
are revoked by the Office of International 
Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in figuring the overtime 
pay of your workers under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, probably disregard bonuses 
paid as additional compensation for serv- 
ices already rendered. A federal district 
court rules that such bonuses paid by one 
company were not part of the regular 
wage rates of the workers. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Uniten States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“"t') When a Feller needs “Your Unseen Friend” 
soleus Yes, Willie certainly needs a “‘nickel’...a must keep a pleasing color through the 
ense is- five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s years. . 
— bottle of pop. Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
nationa e ° ° ° ’ y ’ y: . 
But it could be a guerche, if he were in Friend. It’s “Unseen” because Nickel is 
Egypt, a drachma in Greece, or a piaster usually combined with other metals and 
in Turkey. And lots of other names in other you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s 
vertime laces. They are all coins made with Your your “Friend” because it serves you often 
erti ) ‘ 
ir Labor Unseen Friend, Nickel. For coins made of and well. 
bonuses ie ‘ oa ae ae aos ; 
= Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been Send for your free copy of “The Romance of 
or serv- , . ‘ 2 . : i = 
district adopted by more than 100 Governments. Nickel.” Address Dept. 58. 
by one Not all of these coins have the same face THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
regular value, but they all have one thing in com- New York 5,N.Y. 
mon. They al) have an Unseen Friend in 
Nickel. 
~—_- For coins must be made of a metal not EMBLEM 7 OF SERVICE Q 
consider i 
rat too hard to be stamped out...yet hard N | C kel 
vaterial. enough not to wear out. They must be easy TeADE Maen 
M.T.L.N. Co, to mint, difficult to counterfeit. And they ...Your Unseen Friend 
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SAY "AH-H-H" TO THE BIRDIE ... This Bell Telephone Laboratories scientit 
is taking moving pictures of the young woman’s vocal cords, to get new kno. 


P ° P edge about the voice. Such knowledge is useful in telephone transmitter desig. 
Taking moving pictures 


He is using a Fastax camera, developed by the Laboratories. This camera, tt 


TT a a a ae by 


same kind that was used to photograph atom-bomb tests at Bikini,.can operat 


of human vocal cords 


up to the rate of 8000 pictures a second. 





, ; beasties . 

Bell Telephone Laboratories learned some interesting things.about speech fros N 
high-speed pictures of vocal cords. 
3 

» 


The job of Bell Laboratories is to 
devise and develop facilities which 
will enable two human beings any- 
where in the world to talk to each 
other as clearly as if they were face 
to face—and to do this economically 
as well as efficiently. To this end, 
Bell Laboratories study everything 


from the most fundamental matters, 
such as the mechanism of speech 
and hearing and the molecular struc- 
ture of copper wire and rubber insu- 
lation, to the detailed design of 
equipment. The result is better ser- 
vice, at lower cost, for everyone who 
uses the telephone. 
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i|WHO LEADS FOR 1948 CONTEST? 
CHANCES OF STOP-DEWEY DRIVE 


Tactics in Struggle That May End With Dark Horse on G.O.P. Ticket 





left-wing Northerner as 
probable running mate 
with President Truman 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York must fight every inch of his way to 


Bihe 1948 Republican nomination for Presi- 


dent. The choice lies between Mr. Dewey 
and a dark-horse candidate. But President 
Tuman has the Democratic nomination 
yithin his grasp. Plans already are laid 
for handing it to him. 

That is the situation as the battling 
gows in force. Governor Dewey is wind- 


®ing up a cross-country delegate hunt. 
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Former Governor Harold E. Stassen, of 
Minnesota, is trying for delegates in the 


1948 Preview... 
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Start Lining Up 
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East. Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, is 
working steadily into position. And Demo- 
crats are urging Mr. Truman to make a 
cross-continent trip to win new friends. 
The real picture of the present situa- 
tion, as sketched by those most familiar 
with the maneuvering, looks like this: 
Republicans. No first-ballot nomination 
is in sight for Mr. Dewey or anyone else 
in 1948. Mr. Dewey holds the edge over 
other candidates, but he must wear down 
his opposition in the convention to win the 
title of nominee. A dark horse might 
easily emerge from the scramble. 
Democrats. Plans for giving Mr. Tru- 
man a first-ballot nomination are fairly 
well set, with the delegations in line. Only 
a great stirring inside the party, such as 


The Convention Delegates 





c 





is not now in sight, can stop this. But the 
Democratic vice-presidential field is open, 
and the signs point toward the choice of 
a left-wing Northerner for the post 

The 1948 Republican Convention, 
at this distance, looks like a wide-open 
meeting in which anything can happen. 
It comes closer to fitting the pattern of 
the 1940 convention at Philadelphia than 
it does that of the 1944 convention at 
Chicago. In 1940, Mr. Dewey lost the 
nomination to the late Wendell Willkie 
after six ballots. In 1944, Mr. Dewey cap- 
tured it on the first roll call. 

In 1948, the biggest blocks of delegates 
will be held by Mr. Dewey and Mr. Taft, 
just as they were in 1940. But Mr. Stas- 
sen and a host of favorite-son candidates 
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DELEGATES REQUIRED FOR 
REPUBLICAN NOMINATION 
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STASSEN & DEWEY 
. .. East and West—the delegate hunt goes on 


will hold enough votes to keep either Mr. 
Dewey or Mr. Taft from romping through 
to a first-ballot nomination. In 1940, Mr. 
Willkie and the favorite-son candidates 
were in somewhat the same position as 
Mr. Stassen now holds. 

The chert on page 11 gives an idea of 
how the race is shaping up. Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Taft appear fairly certain of 
about the same number of delegates as 
they had on the first ballot in the 1940 
convention at Philadelphia. Senator Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg’s minimum strength 
will be the 41 delegates from Michigan. 
And the best estimates now are setting 
Mr. Stassen’s total at around 90. 

This is a situation that would give the 
various other favorite-son candidates con- 
trol of 413 delegates. Adding these 413 to 
the 41 of Senator Vandenberg and the 
90 of Mr. Stassen gives 544 delegates 
outside the immediate reach of either Mr. 
Dewey or Senator Taft. This is only 3 
fewer than the 547 needed for a nomina- 
tion. If Senator Taft’s total falls below 
189 that might tend to build up the 
strength of the anti-Dewey delegates. And 
whatever strength Mr. Taft has falls into 
the common group that stands as a bar- 
rier to Mr. Dewey’s nomination. 

For Governor Dewey, this means 
that he must collect delegates who will 
stand fast after the convention gets mov- 
ing. He wants men who will hold their 
ground despite shocks and not permit 
themselves to be swept away from him 
by rising forces of other candidates. That 
is one of the purposes of his present trip 
across the country. He wants not only to 
gather delegates, but to make certain 
that these delegates will fight the conven- 
tion through at his side. 

The story of the 1940 convention shows 
what happens when delegates do not stand 
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securely fastened to their candidate. Mr. 
Dewey, then a fighting prosecutor from 
New York City, got 360 votes on the first 
ballot. But, on succeeding ballots, he got 
338, 315, 250 and 57. The stampede for 
Mr. Willkie came on the sixth ballot. 

Senator Taft's strength is bulwarked 
by the 53 votes of Ohio. He also has a 
good claim to the 33 delegates from Texas 
and is likely to get at least an even split 
with Mr. Dewey on the other delegates 
from the South. Along with these come a 
sprinkling of delegates from other sections 
of the country. 

Unlike Mr. Dewey, Mr. Taft in 1940 
gained in strength as the voting went 
along. His vote on the first ballot was 
189. On the second it moved up to 263, 
then fell to 212 on the third, bulged to 
25. on the fourth and to 377 on the fifth. 
But ‘or the stampede to Mr. Willkie, he 
might have captured the nomination on 
succeeding ballots. 

Friends say the Senator has not yet 
made up his mind whether to try for the 
nomination. They say he will make that 
decision after a cross-country trip that he 
will take after Congress quits. If he finds 
that Mr. Dewey already has won the 
support of too many delegates, he may 
not even go into the race. But the Senator 
has a special public-relations office already 
busy with campaign work. 

Stassen delegates. Even anti-Stassen 
observers are finding that Mr. Stassen has 
been picking up new supporters during 
recent weeks. He starts with the 25 dele- 
gates from Minnesota. He will make a 
fight for the 27 Wisconsin delegates in the 
primary in that State. And he has friends 
in Oregon, Connecticut and various other 
States. He is falling heir to the old fol- 
lowing of Wendell Willkie in many places. 

This does not mean that Mr. Stassen 


—., 


has a good chance of duplicating the fey 
Mr. Willkie in 1940. The Republican dj, 
gates of 1948 are not likely to be sty 
peded. They think their candidate in 4, 
next campaign will have an excellent chay 
of winning and they plan to choose hip 


arefully. A strong wing of the Republic 


Party is dead set against having \, 
Stassen as a nominee. 

Favorite sons. What is more likelyy 
happen if a winning tide does not set 4 
for either Mr. Dewey or Mr. Taft afe 
the first two or three ballots is that, 
favorite son or dark horse will devel 
as a compromise candidate. This could} 
any one of a half-dozen men. 

Senator Vandenberg, foreign-poliry 
arbiter for the party, stands high on ay 
list of compromise candidates. But tly 
Senator’s health is none too good. He 
not working for the nomination. 

Governor Earl Warren of Califomi 
will have the 53 delegates from his ow 
State. He may have a scattering of otle 
Pacific Coast delegates. But Govem 
Warren is spoken of more often as a vied 
presidential possibility than as a cané 
date for the top job. 





General of the Army Douglas Mor 
Arthur, who is now talking of retumiy 
to Wisconsin to settle down after he lea 
Japan, has a following in the Midd 
West. If his name were dropped int 
the convention at the right time it mig 
pick up quite a few votes. As a compy 
mise candidate, he is not wholly outs 
the realm of speculation. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eis 
hower, who is quitting the Army te 
year to become president of Columb 
University, has the backing of importa 
Kansas Republicans. Their hope is th 
General Eisenhower’s name is the 0 
that would blast loose any conventi 
deadlock. 

A few other favorite sons and the cei 
gates they may have are: Govern 
Dwight Green, 56 delegates from Illing 
Senator Edward Martin, 73 delegates fn 
Pennsylvania; Senator Leverett Saltit 
stall, 35 delegates from Massachusell 
Representative Charles A. Halleck, 
delegates from Indiana; Chairman § 
Carroll Reece of the Republican Natio! 
Committee, 22 delegates from Tennes 

The tactic is to tie each group of dé 
gates to their home-State favorite wl 
the State leaders can see which canditi 
is likely to win. Then the delegation " 
climb on the band wagon. They will li 
little hope of their own favorite-son @ 
didate’s winning the nomination. 

This is the kind of maneuvering M 
may take the nomination away from b# 
ernor Dewey and that can bring a @ 
horse out of the Philadelphia convetl 
as the G. O. P. nominee. It has been 
in the past. For the Republicans, " 
Governor Dewey against the field. Ant) 
the Democrats, it is President Tru 
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WORKER’S NEW GAINS AND LOSSES 


Protection Against Abuses by Unions as Well as by Employers 


Prospect for increased 
activity of Labor Board in 
company-employe relations 


Workers are to get some new rights after 
August 22, when labor-law changes take 
effect. At the same time, however, indi- 
vidual workers will lose some protections. 

The rights of an individual are spelled 
out by the new labor law. These rights are 
guaranteed for the worker who may not 
want to join a union, or who may want 
a different union, or who may want to 
work harder than union rules permit. 

Workers, in other words, are to be pro- 
tected in the right to oppose a union, just 
as they will continue to be protected from 
employers in their right to organize or to 
jo a union. 

On the other hand, there will be times 
when the new law will deprive individual 
workers of some of the help they now 
receive from unions. A worker, for ex- 
ample, now may be fired for cause, and 
his union cannot help him get his job 
back unless it can be proved that he was 
fired for union activity. Also, the worker 
will lose the protection that goes with 
working in a closed shop, since closed 
shops are barred by the law. Plant guards 
and foremen will lose some rights. Guards 
camot join unions of production workers, 
and foremen’s unions no longer will have 
Government protection. 

The individual worker, however, will 
gain more rights than he loses. He will 
look to the new National Labor Relations 
Board to assure him the protection guar- 
anteed by the new law. Paul M. Herzog, 
Chairman of the Board, will get the job 
of watching out for workers’ rights. Mr. 
Herzog and four other members of the 
Board (see page 54) are charged with 
policing union actions as well as employer 
actions. The worker, who had nobody to 
turn to when in trouble with a union, will 
he able, after August 22, to turn to the 
Labor Board. Employers gain added rights, 
too, and will look to the Board for en- 
foreement of those rights. 

All this means much more work for 
Chairman Herzog and his aides, but it 
also has a meaning of everyday importance 
to the average worker. 

The right of work is spelled out by 
the law. A man looking for a job cannot, 
hereafter, be denied a job simply because 
he does not belong to a particular union. 
That is to be true in all cases where closed- 
shop contracts run out. A man, once hired, 
might find that he is required to join a 
Union, but he can get in on the same 
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terms as all the others. If the union tries 
to treat him differently than others, he 
-an turn to Mr. Herzog and the other 
members of the Board. 

Once hired, an individual cannot be 
fired on union orders unless he fails to pay 
his union dues. A worker can talk against 
the leaders of his union. He can urge other 
members to get out of the union. He can 
try to set up a rival union. If the union 
of which he is a member tries to force 
him to stop his efforts, or if the union 
threatens tries in any way to 
coerce him, he can go to the Government 
for protection. Unions can be found guilty 
of unfair labor practices just as employers 
can. 

Every worker is to enjoy the right to 
vote in an election to determine whether 
union membership is to be required of all 
workers. Union leaders, by themselves, 
cannot contract for a “union shop.” Every 
worker is to have the right to say, too, 
whether or not union dues shall be taken 
from his pay envelope. A worker will have 
the right to change his mind after a year 
and to decide not to permit a checkoff of 
union dues. 

Workers gain the right to ask that a 
union be eliminated as a bargaining agent. 


him or 
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INSIDE A UNION MEETING 


. .. after Aug. 22—the NLRB will start policing 


A worker or group of workers can petition 
the Labor Board after August 22 to hold 
an election to determine whether a union 
should continue to represent all workers 
in a plant. If 30 per cent of workers in a 
so-called union shop petition for it, the 
Labor Board must hold an election to 
decide whether the union shop should be 
ended. 

The individual worker, in the future, is 
to have many rights that he has not really 
had for 12 years. 

The right to strike or not to strike is 
spelled out in more detail, too. A worker 
cannot be forced to strike against his will. 

Protection is provided for the worker 
who opposes a union when it strikes while 
seeking to organize a plant. The worker 
‘an complain to the Labor Board if the 
union tries to coerce him into joining. The 
Board, then, has power to order the union 
to stop its coercion. Likewise, the worker 
who wants to join a union is protected 
against coercion by his employer. 

Suing the union, in case of an illegal 
strike, is another right of the worker under 
the new law, if he can show he has lost 
money because of such a strike. This can 
happen, for example, if the union strikes 
in violation of contract. On the other hand, 
the worker can be fired for 
taking part in a strike that 
violates the union’s contract. 

A picket line need not al- 
ways be respected by a worker 
who is at odds with a union. 
In a plant where a union shop 
is in effect, the union cannot 
get the worker fired for cross- 
ing a picket line. A worker can 
refuse to cross a picket line 
during a legal strike, but, if he 
refuses to cross the line during 
an illegal strike, he may be 
fired by the employer. 

The individual worker, in 
some cases, also is to have 
more insight into how the af- 
fairs of his union are run. — 

Full reports must be made 
to the worker concerning his 
union’s financial affairs and 
its methods of doing business. 
Unions must file with the Gov- 
ernment copies of their consti- 
tutions and _ bylaws, before 
they can be eligible for any of 
the protections of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

These reports to the Govern- 
ment also must contain com- 
plete information on salaries 
of union officers, methods of 
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STANDARD OF SAFETY WHEREVER WHEELS TURN 









" Bendix Hydrovac*® powe/ 
braking is the largesf'selling by 
draulic-vacuum unft ever bbilt 


The\Bendi Coaster brake 
for bicycles stops faster, 
coasts further, lasts longer, 
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Bendix introduced q new 
safety standard With this im- 
proved bus emergency bkake 










Ya 
Bendj. clipse brake linings 


Bendix’-is the world’s “tecgest 
@re standard equipment on 


builder of -hydraulic and me 


| chanical automotive brakes, — ey : America’s leading cars. 
¥. 
i 
i 
E Ever since man took to traveling on wheels the problem of safe, and buses as safe and effortless to stop as passenger cars .. . longer 
sure stopping has been more vital than dependable starting. In lived, weather-proofed brake blocks and linings—all these were 
ae fact, without constant improvement in braking, advancements essential to automotive progress and all have come from Bendix. 
in faster transportation would have been immeasurably handi- Today, advanced Bendix brakes stop transport and personal! planes 
capped. Bendix, for years, has kept brake development in step with the same certainty, and keep millions of bicyclists safer on 
with modern needs. The basic duo-servo principle which makes highways everywhere. Because brakes are plainly so important, 
brakes so easy to apply ... the four-wheel brakes that more than and because Bendix, on its record, is the greatest name in braking. 
I doubled braking ability ... the hydraulic brakes that operate so wouldn't it be wise—if you buy, build or sell planes, bicycles or 
i smoothly and positively ... the power brakes that make trucks automotive equipment—to be sure you're braked by Bendix? 


} HOWEVER YOU GO YOU’LL STOP BETTER BECAUSE OF 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, landing gear » BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 








ib ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle brakes » MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining » ZENITH*: carburetors 

al STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection +» FRIEZ*: weather instruments and controls « PIONEER* flight CM. ih, 

ay instruments + ECLIPSE* aviation accessories « SCINTILLA*: aircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection « PACIFIC*: hydraulic ‘ . 

bi systems » RED BANK*: dynamotors, inverters « BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y., AVIATION CORPORATION 
ae i Cable '‘Bendixcorp'’ New York. 2 © 1947 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH, “TRADEMARKS 

Aa ELECTRONICS # MAGNETICS « ELECTRO-MECHANICS # AEROLOGY © OPTICS # CARBURETION # HYDRAULICS FIRST IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
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STOP-RUSSIA POLICY FOR U.S. 


Plan to Avoid War, Block Expansion, Wait for Breakup in Kremlin 


Emphasis on high standards 
of living in Europe as best 
barrier to Communist ideas 


A fixed, definite line of policy to be 
followed in dealing with Russia is agreed 
upon. This line rests upon the conclusion 
that Russia chooses to be a rival of this 
country, not a co-operator with it. Acts 
and attitudes affecting people all over 
the world are to be related to the policy 
decision now taken. 

War is not regarded as an early pros- 
pect, not sooner than 10 or 15 years at 
any rate. Action to counter Russia wher- 
ever she may seek to expand is a prospect. 
Dollars and goods will be used in some 
cases. Political action may be used in 
others. Military advice and supplies will 
be given where necessary. Use of U.S. 
troops is not now expected. 








The line of broad U.S. policy is shaped 
by George F. Kennan, director of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the State Depart- 
ment. This is the new “brain trust” on 
foreign policy. It was set up by George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, to shape a 
basis for policy upon which he can rest 
his day-to-day decisions. The result is 
that, for the first time, this country is 
getting a settled, over-all policy within 
which to fit the strategy and tactics of 
diplomacy. This is important for the 
world’s No. 1 power. 

Mr. Kennan is a career man in the 
State Department. At 43, he is a man 
with long experience in Russia and in 
Europe and is a deep student of Russian 
affairs. His ideas about what Russia is up 
to are having a profound influence upon 
decisions being taken. Those ideas are 
leading to policy changes that affect Ger- 
many, China, Japan, Russia herself. The 
Kennan ideas are back of the shift away 
from the so-called “Truman doctrine” of 
open and outward toughness in dealing 
with Russia. They inspired the Marshall 
plan for aid to nations that will join with 
U.S. in a European recovery program. 

Basically, U.S. policy now rests upon 
a decision that Russian intentions toward 
this country are hostile over the long run, 
not friendly. Russia may shift her line 
from time to time. She may give way here, 
appear to co-operate there. But always 
Russian rulers will work on the theory 
that communism and capitalism are in 
conflict and that Russia is the leader of 
ii expanding communism. 

Two ideas, however, in Russian policy 
aud U.S. policy work against any early 
showdown 
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Joseph Stalin as Russia’s dictator is 
convinced that U.S., sooner or later, is 
going to have an economic blowup. He 
and his aides expect to pick up the pieces 
when U.S. has a big crash, maybe 10 


years from now, carrying down with it the 
nations that play along on the U.S. side. 

George Kennan, helping to shape U.S. 
policy for Secretary Marshall and Mr. 


Truman, is about equally convinced that 


Russia, within 10 or 15 years, will blow 
up internally. He believes that the dic- 
tators who run Russia are so afraid to 
delegate any power that the whole set- 
up is brittle. 

Thus, both sides think that they 
can gain by waiting 10 or 15 years. 
War, if there is to be war in the 
end, is regarded as at least that 
far away. 

The Kennan thesis is, however, 
that Russia, day in and day out, 
is pushing out in every possible 
way to expand her influence and 
her power. Communist parties will 
seek recruits. Strikes will be en- 
couraged where they do the most 
damage. Revolution will be stimu- 
lated, but not used except when 
victory seems certain. Civil war 
will be encouraged where gains can 
be seen. Russia, in other words, 
will try always to fill every little 
nook and cranny of power that 
may be left open anywhere. But 
Joseph Stalin, in pushing a program 
of expansion for Russia, will not 
try to be a Hitler or a Napoleon. 
He isn’t in a hurry, while the 
others were. 

What all that means in terms 
of specific U.S. policies is this: 

U. S. will seek by every avail- 
able means to block or slow ex- 
pansion by Russia. It will try to 
set up a counterforce to every force 
that Russia uses. This country, if 
the Kennan line is adhered to, 
will gear itself to long-range op- 
erations designed to hold back the flow 
of Communism. It will recognize that 
Russia is working by no timetable. It 
will expect Russia to give way at some 
points to avoid trouble. Tough talk will 
be avoided because it may do more 
harm than good. But Russia is playing 
a long-range game and U.S. will need 
to do the same. 

United Nations machinery will be used 
where possible to bulwark U.S. policy. 
Russia, however, is not a member of the 


economic organizations set up under the 
use 


United Nations. She tends to her 


. 





position in the Security Council to ham- 
string the working of the U.N. political 
machinery. It is entirely possible that, at 
some point, the United Nations may de- 
cide to go it alone, without Russia. This 
type of action could occur as an outgrowth 
of trouble in Greece. Russia then would 
need to decide whether to stay in or get 
out of U.N. 

Policy decisions, fitting into the over- 
all pattern of U.S. strategy, affect many 
other situations as well. 

Germany is to be dealt with on a 
sharply different basis. The Morgenthau 
plan, designed to turn Germany into a 
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- - @ new kind of brain-truster 


pastoral state of about 70,000,000 people, 
is junked. That plan really was the basis 
for the deal President Truman made with 
Joseph Stalin at Potsdam back in 1945. 
Under new policies, the German people 
will get a chance to recover and to rebuild 
their industries, subject to supervision. 
That will be true as far as U.S. can influ- 
ence policy. Steel capacity will be raised to 
at least 12,000,000 tons. A real effort will 
be made to increase coal output. U.S. will 
recognize that the No. 1 goal of Premier 
Stalin is to gain control of Germany. This 
country will strive to convince the Ger- 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL: In the plans—a counterforce for every Russian force 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY: Russian hopes are pinned to a U.S. economic crackup 
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PARIS CONFERENCE: European recovery is the No. 1 priority in U.S. plan 
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man people that they stand to gain mg 
by looking West than by turning | 
the East. 

France will be assured enough dolly 
to restore some stability at home. [5 
support will be aimed at discouraging a 
coup in France that would give the Cop, 
munists control of that nation. It is 
tirely probable that an effort by Co, 
munists to gain control of France | 
revolution or civil war would bring actiy 
U.S. support for the non-Communist si 
The Kennan thesis is, however, that Rugj 
will discourage open revolt in France ay) 
in other nations unless success is almos 
guaranteed beforehand. 

Italy will get aid and guidance s0 thy 
she can recover. The aim will be to avoid 
Communist control of the Governmen 

Greece is to get active aid, now any. 
ing. U.S. officials will direct the attemptei 
recovery of that nation. U.S. military mix 
sions will advise the Greek Army and yj 
supply some weapons for use in resisting 
guerrilla encroachment. The U.S. is pr. 
paring to insist that the United Natio 
act to stop efforts of Greece’s Communi 
neighbors to promote civil war in Greee 

Britain, of course, is to have U.S. co-op 
eration in an effort to solve her problem 

European recovery is the No. 1 pr. 
ority in the new U.S. foreign policy. This 
country wants European nations to g¢ 
together on plans for revival that will pe- 
mit higher standards of living. Dollars ar 
to be offered to underwrite plans that ca 
be agreed upon. The U.S. official view i 
that Communism becomes a less attractive 
commodity as well-being of peoples in: 
proves. That is the basic idea back ¢ 
the Marshall plan, which Congress will bk 
asked to approve early in 1948. 

The effort to contain Russia, however 
will not be limited to Europe. Mr. Kenna 
believes that Russia must be met ani 
blocked wherever she may push out. 

China is to be treated differently unde 
this policy. U.S. had prepared to pull out 
of China and to permit Chiang Kai-shek t 
stand or fall on his own. Gains by Chines 
Communists are forcing a review of that 
policy. There is every present prospet 
that increased U.S. aid will be given to 
Chiang to assure against further Com 
munist gains. 

Japan is to get a chance to come bac 
as a friend of the United States. The Jap 
anese are the most skilled, the most high 
organized politically of Far Eastern pee 
ples. Japan fits into the over-all plan fo 
countering Russia. But the Japanese pe 
ple, before they can recover, need to know 
the terms of that recovery. A move at thi 
time to start shaping a treaty of peat 
for Japan is related to that fact. 

All around the world, U.S. is prepariti 
to use its influence and power to contall 
Russia. Russia on her part, in some troubl 
at home, is driven to seek gains abroad t0 
try to stimulate a tired people. That makes 
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it a dangerous game for the United States. 
This danger, however, is minimized by the 
policy planners, who see Russia as a rela- 


Russia may crack, if contained and 
frustrated in ventures abroad during the 


leadership in Russia is relatively old 
and completely out of touch with the peo- 
ple. Power is so concentrated in the hands 
of a few men at the top that it has no 
solid base other than that of the secret 
police. There is no such thing as responsible 
local government resting upon the people 
themselves. The result is a brittle strength 


People in Russia are tired, disillusioned, 
skeptical. Communism that glitters for 
sme people doesn’t glitter for the Rus- 
sians who live in fear of labor camps, secret 
police, grinding poverty, favoritism for 


Industry is weak, inefficient. Transport 
remains crude. Russia possesses no real 
network of roads, whether improved or 


Russian affairs. The theory is that, if ever 
a split should develop within the Com- 
munist Party, the whole fabric of Rus- 
sian power would fall apart, revealing the 


That’s the whole story. U.S., 
world’s No. 1 power, challenged by Rus- 
sia, is preparing to build a basis on which 
the world can function if Russia persists 
in taking a side-line position and persists 


Premier Stalin and his assistants 
Russia are convinced that U.S. 
get away with the plan it is set to try. 
They figure that two things will happen 
to give the breaks to them rather than to 
the Americans. One is that Congress will 


writing a world plan of recovery The sec- 


Neither side expects that this test will 


im as their guiding light. Mr. Truman and 
George Marshall turn to a new brain trust 
for guidance on broad policy within which 
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SOVIET INDUSTRY: Policy planners here count on its basic inefficiencies 
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New Boom in Comeback for Corn 
Record Prices and Big Supply on Hand as Offsets to Flood Damag 


Gains in lowa’s crop that 
promise farmers a huge 
return for grain and meat 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Towa is getting set to turn out a fairly 
good corn crop after all. Weather has been 
ideal for more than two weeks. Corn that 
appeared doomed by heavy rains and 
floods now seems to jump out of the 
ground. Hot days and nights of the real 
growing season finally have arrived. With 
the change in weather, farmers around 
here are losing some of the gloom they 
felt for many weeks past. 

Corn is waist high in places. Farm 
crews have finished cultivating more than 
a third of the State’s crop. That much 
has been “laid by.” This time last year, 
nine tenths of the crop was laid by. Yet 
if favorable weather holds out, Iowa’s 
farmers still may harvest as much as 
425,000,000 bushels of corn. That would 
be about 8 per cent more than the Gov- 
ernment forecast on July 1, and only 10 
per cent less than the average crop be- 
tween 1936 and 1945. 

A boom to Midwest farmers, gen- 
erally, would be supported by a crop of 
this size in Iowa. Such a crop would bring 
nearly $1,000,000,000 at the present farm 
price of more than $2 a bushel. Iowa 
usually produces about one fifth of the 
nation’s total corn crop. 

Total U.S. corn crop, now estimated at 
2,600,000 bushels, could bring farmers 
more than $5,000,000,000 at present prices. 
Corn fed to livestock for meat might bring 


the total return to an even higher figure. 

Meat prices and supplies for city 
dwellers are to go up or down, too, depend- 
ing on the outcome of the corn crop in this 
area. 

Farmers now expect to fatten more 
cattle and hogs for slaughter next year 
than they planned earlier. That is a result 
of the better corn-crop outlook. Up to now, 
most people have thought meat output 
next year would be lower, causing meat 
shortages. Instead, local livestock growers 
now a small increase is likely. The 
corn and meat situation, as these local 
men outlined it to a member of the Board 
of Editors of The United States News, is 
fairly optimistic. 

The corn crop promises to be so small, 
in relation to demand, that prices for corn 
will be high this winter. This means meat 
prices will be high, too, as long as house- 
wives keep up their buying. But the corn 
crop will not be so small that farmers will 
be forced to rush their hogs and cattle to 
market before the animals are fattened. 
Farmers will have corn enough to feed a 
larger number of pigs this winter than 
last. Improved outlook for the harvest is 
traced to these facts: 

In acreage harvested, Iowa’s farmers 
now expect to do much better than they 
thought possible a few weeks ago. Present 
guess is that 10,000,000 acres will be har- 

vested this autumn, 100,000 more than 
the July 1 forecast. This gain is due to 
salvage of corn that appeared to be lost. 

In Webster County, for example, scores 
of farms were flooded. Yet few farmers 
there lost all of their crop. Most of them 


say 


lost from 20 to 50 per cent. In Ston 
County, in central Iowa, much YOu 
corn survived the floods because the wajy 
did not completely cover the young stalk 
Farmers there say they still hoes to ge 
about two thirds the usual yield from th 
average field. 

Replanting of fields where corn had be, 
drowned out saved many a farmer fro 
total ruin. Iowans estimate they replant 
500,000 acres altogether, about one out ¢ 
every 20 acres they will harvest. May 
farmers used hurry-up varieties of hybnij 
corn that mature in 85 to 100 days instey 
of the usuai 120 days. That saved part ¢ 
the time lost by floods and rains. 

Despite all efforts, more than 1,00), 
000 acres of farm land that grew con 
last year will bear no corn crop this yeu 








Flood waters covered that much Towa lanl as mu 
until it was too late for the owners to eff lst y 
corn planted. bushel 

Yield of corn per acre is to be less thal Nat 
last year also. Right now there are edi: the co 
mates that farmers will get 42 to Band e: 
bushels per acre. That is a little high crop b 
than the yield forecast in June. Bi® For 
farmers sadly compare it with the (iB 9s ba 
bushels they got, on the average, lif said s 
year. There is some local opinion thi like w 
the average in Iowa this year may s¢ff softene 
reach as high as 45 bushels an acre. [ weathe 

Some counties in southwestern Iom{% com b 
particularly where farms were _protectiff critical 
by soil-conservation work, are looking {uff ears ar 
80 to 90 bushels to the acre on the averff the sta 







age. On the other hand, some badly floodeiff to 15 ¢ 


fields will bear less than a_ bushel pe average 
acre. Some exceptional farms that matff siking. 
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CORN TRADERS . . 


. . . the family’s Sunday roast will be affected by 


as much as 110 bushels of corn to the acre 
lst year are good for no more than 20 
bushels this season. 

Natural hazards ahead still threaten 
the corn crop. Dry weather, corn borers 
ad early frost can kill off much of the 
crop before it is made. 

For a time, temperatures in the high 
is baked the soil so hard that farmers 
aid stepping along the corn rows was 
like walking on cement. Recent showers 
softened up the soil in many areas. Hot 
weather can do heavy damage when the 
com begins to silk and tassel. This is a 
qitical stage in corn growth, when the 
ears are just beginning to shoot out from 
the stalks. Most Iowa corn averaged 12 
to 15 days late in planting. It will be an 
average 5 to 6 days late in tasseling and 
slking. Thus this critical period will come 
in mid-August, when the sun is at its 
hottest. 

About 51 days more is required, for 

all varities, before the corn matures. 
means it will be early October before 
tim is sturdy enough to withstand killing 
fists. Iowa usually has its first killing 
fitsts in the first two weeks of October. 

Hiillng frosts come early this year, 
Dearly half the corn crop will turn out 
“lt.” Cold and wet weather in May and 
lime already indicates a lot of poor- 
@uality corn. 

Hate frost, however, would result in a 

th larger crop than now is expected. 

Here would be a big jump in the pro- 

ition of high-grade corn. 

What happens to this corn crop in 
the next 90 days will determine to some 
tent how much meat the country will get 

the year ahead. Effect of a reduced 

Mp is to be softened by several circum- 
stances, As informed observers in Des 
Moines point out: 
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BUSY BIDDING 


Grain bins in Iowa contain twice as 
much corn as they held a year ago. That 
corn is left over from the 1946 crop. Farm- 
ers thus have reserves of feed for their 
cattle and hogs until the new crop comes 
in, even if it is late. 

Hay crops, good for feeding cattle, 
are of bumper size in Iowa. The experts 
estimate that Iowa’s hay yield will be at 
least 3 per cent larger than last year. That 
is true generally throuvhout the Midwest. 

Pastures are in excellent condition. The 
same early rains that delayed corn plant- 
ing gave pastures and hay enough water 
to make a big crop. So farmers need less 
corn for feeding than they expected to 
need. 

Beef cattle from Western ranges usu- 
ally are “finished off” with corn in Iowa 
and other corn States before going to 
market. This year, feeders will have to 
pay a high price for these cattle, feed 
them corn worth more than $2 a bushel 
without knowing what price the cattle will 
bring when fattened months from now. 
That makes feeding unusually risky. 

When corn prospects were poorest, earli- 
er this year, many growers predicted a 
rush of range cattle straight to market 
this autumn. That would have caused a 
beef glut for a time, and a beef scarcity 
later. With a larger corn crop in sight, 
most feeders now say they plan a middle 
course, feeding fewer cattle than last year 
but feeding enough to prevent any threat 
of a meat famine next year. 

Pork output is tied even more directly 
to the size of the corn crop. Iowa has 
more than 10,500,000 hogs, by the last 
count. That is 800,000 fewer than Iowa 
farmers were feeding this time a year ago. 
Total hog crop for the whole country in 
1947 apparently is to be about 3 per cent 
larger than the 1946 crop. Farmers in 


CORN LAND 
what happens in the next 90 days 


. AFTER THE FLOOD 


Iowa, and in most other corn-belt States, 
said, as of June 1, they planned to go 
on feeding their present hogs and to in- 
crease their autumn pig crop by 9 to 15 
per cent over last year’s crop. 

To do that they must feed to their hogs 
corn that would bring more than $2 a 
bushel at the farm. But hog prices also are 
high, yielding the farmer around $24 to 
$25 a hundred pounds. What a farmer does, 
in these circumstances, is illustrated by the 
tactics of a farmer in northeast Iowa. 

He was tempted by an offer of $2.02 for 
his 4,500 bushels of corn carried over from 
the 1946 crop. He sold 3,000 bushels of this 
corn. But he held on to the other 1,500 
bushels to feed 150 pigs until his new corn 
crop is gathered. This protects him from 
having to buy corn later, at a higher price, 
for feed, or from having to sell his hogs 
during a period when the market is glutted. 
Also, by holding some pigs to fatten, this 
farmer and others like him are making 
sure that they have a use for any soft corn 
that may develop. Low-grade corn will do 
all right as hog feed, but a farmer would 
have plenty of trouble selling it. 

Where the corn crop seems sure to be 
very short, as in southern Iowa flood areas, 
there is more likelihood that farmers will 
sell their corn and cut hog production to 
the bone. However, even there, most farm- 
ers as yet are only talking about this way 
out, rather than actually giving up. 

Elsewhere in the corn belt, flood 
damage has been less than in Iowa. Plant- 
ing was late in Illinois, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. But good weather in the last 
few weeks has allowed rapid corn growth 
throughout the Midwest. In fact, farmers’ 
main interest out here now is not the 
weather, but prices. Every farmer is try- 
ing to figure out how high prices can go 
—and how fast prices may drop. 
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GAIN FOR AIR FORCE IN MERGER 


Legislation That Will Shift Strategic Leadership to Aviation Brand 


More money for service 
as a separate unit under 
new Secretary of Defense 


A 30-year-old dream of Army airmen is 
about to come true. This is the dream of 
a separate and independent U.S. Air 
Force, answerable neither to the Army nor 
the Navy. The late Brig. Gen. Billy 
Mitchell was court-martialed for promot- 
ing such an idea only 22 years ago. 

A “merger” of the armed forces, now 
near, is primarily a means for fulfilling the 
Air Force dream. In that merger, the air 
units get independence equal to that of the 
other services. They get the chance to 
develop their ideas of air power. They will 
get more money to spend than either the 
Army or Navy. They gain an accepted 
status as the first line of national defense— 
a status formerly enjoyed in peacetime by 
the Navy. 

The pressure of world events is causing 
the Air Force dream to come true. 

Russia is recognized as the one potential 
enemy of the United States. Russia is un- 
able to reach the U.S. by land or sea. A 
powerful U.S. Navy is unable to blockade 
a land-locked Russia. A U.S. Army is far 
from the heart of Russia and greatly out- 
numbered by Soviet man power. Air power 
is the one force that Russia can use to 
strike effectively at this country. It is the 
one force that the U.S. can use to strike 
back effectively against Russia in the event 
of trouble. The Air Forces, as a result, had 


a powerful argument to get independent 
status for defense and attack. 

As the plan is laid out in a merger 
bill now getting the final approval of Con- 
gress: 

At the top, a superstructure of offi- 
cials will be set up, with airmen well repre- 
sented, to be in over-all charge of national 
security. This superstructure will cost tax- 
payers about $18,800,000 a year, so that 
savings from a merger will be nil. A Secre- 
tary of National Defense will be the civil- 
ian head of the three services. James For- 
restal, present Secretary of the Navy, is 
in line for this job. Under him, as the chart 
shows, air officials will have a strong voice 
in each of the four top policy groups. 

In military planning, the Air Force 
stands to outweigh the older services. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, top military-planning 
group for the armed services, now is to in- 
clude an Air Chief of Staffi—probably Gen. 
Carl Spaatz—and 33. air-staff officers. 
These airmen expect to be backed by Army 
representatives to form a majority in the 
policy-making group. Moreover, in case of 
a deadlock between Army and Navy repre- 
sentatives, such as happened during the 
war, the Air Chief will have, in effect, the 
final power of decision. 

In military research, under the new 
Research and Development Board, the air- 
men are to be even more favored. Top 
priority will be given to development of 
supersonic planes and guided missiles, both 
largely under control of the Air Force. The 
Navy and Army ordnance branches are to 


ARCTIC AIR BASE 
...a dream, frozen for 30 years, thawed 


spend more millions on these proje 
through the Board, but it will be the 4) 
Force that operates the fast bombers ay 
long-range missiles now looked to as ty 
basic weapons of future war. 

An Air Department, at the same tin 
will be set up with its own civilian Sen. 
tary of Air Force. This is likely to 
Assistant Secretary of War Stuart Symi. 
ton, present civilian head of the Army 4j 
Forces. Air planning then will be ink 
pendent, with the Army losing its pone 
of veto. The air budget, too, will be sp 
arate. Airmen expect to get $3,248.00), 
000 to spend in the year ahead, more tha 
either the Army or Navy. Strength of th 
new, separate Air Force will be 4000) 
men, 28,000 planes. 

New uniforms and ranks for airmen ar 
to go with their new status. Present Am 
insignia and clothing will be discarded by 
the Air Force as quickly as possible. Sever 
new types of uniforms are being studie 
now, most of them light blue in color, 
of them different from Army or Nay 
styles. Future names of rank are tok 
changed from Army terms such as sergeat! 
and colonel, to such new terms as “air 
man,” “air technician,” “flight officer” ani 
“air marshal.” 

The Army, meanwhile, stands to lose i 
per cent of its appropriations and 40 pe 
cent of its man power with its Air Fore: 
taken away. It retains about 600,000 of 
cers and men, half of them involved 1 
occupation duties overseas. It gets $2,368; 
000,000 to do this job and to keep » 
bases, training and research in the ye 
ahead. Its top official will no longer holi 
Cabinet rank, will be known as Secretay 
of the Army instead of Secretary of Wa 

The Navy, too, loses Cabinet status fe 
its top official. It gets $3,135 ,000,000 fu 
the coming year, slightly less than th 
Air Force. It retains its Marine Com 
and its naval aviation and keeps som 
471,000 men in uniform. Prospects at, 
though, that this strength will go dow 
to 320,000 men next year, or less than the 
strength of the new Air Force. 

These are the outward changes to b& 
expected under the coming metfgt 
changes which raise the position of airme 
considerably in the future defense setup 
Other changes will co-ordinate militay 
planning with foreign policy, and will make 
permanent the present joint boards ft 
research, munitions, procurement, and Il 
telligence. 

What this means is that future ide 
about how this country should be defend! 
against attack are likely to be Air For 
ideas. Airmen now are to have a st?olt 
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voice in top-level planning—in the Joint 
Chiefs, the War Council and the National 
Security Council. They will have the larg- 
est appropriation with which to put their 
ideas into operation. With this advantage, 
they are certain to promote their own 
plan for national security, one based on 
an attack over the Arctic. 

Overseas bases, for example, will be 
concentrated in or near the Arctic region 
ifthe Air Force gets its way. Emphasis will 
be on building strong bases on Alaska, 
Guam and Okinawa to the northwest, on 
gettine permission for U.S. air bases on 
Greenland and Newfoundland to the north- 
fast, and on co-operating with Canada for 
achain of mutual radar stations and air- 
fields to the north. 

Along U. S. coasts, too, defense meas- 
ures are due for a change. Heavy coast- 
utillery guns are expected to be replaced 
with a series of guided-missile stations and 
fighter-aircraft bases, operated by the Air 
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Force. Deep within the U.S. the airmen 
plan to expand their Air National Guard 
and Air Defense Command to provide a 
further quick and flexible means of. de- 
fense in case of air-borne attack. 

Abroad, “good-will tours” once made 
by the Navy as a means of showing U.S. 
military strength in troubled areas may 
also be undertaken by the airmen. Flights 
of big B-29 bombers or speedy jet war- 
planes might soon be used, in line with 
this nation’s foreign policy, as a means of 
impressing other countries with a show 
of long-range weapons. 

Day-by-day functions of the services, 
at first, will be largely unchanged from 
the present. Each will operate independ- 
ently. They are co-ordinated only at the 
top and in fields where joint boards al- 
ready are set up. The Navy still does its 
own planning and training for sea war- 
fare. The Army keeps its biggest job, that 
of occupying former enemy countries, and 
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keeps the same small strategic reserve of 
soldiers at home. Air Force functions, too, 
remain about the same as at present, even 
though airmen get a bigger role in the new 
security setup. 

If trouble breaks out, however, any 
immediate military action is likely to be 
based on an air-defense plan and under 
control of the new Air Force. 

In case of attack, the nation’s first 
defense will be air power. The Air Force 
is to be charged with defense against air- 
borne missiles and air invasion, the most 
likely form of attack. And, just as impor- 
tant, airmen will be responsible for quick 
retaliation after such an attack, for a 
counter hrust with heavy bombers and 
guided missiles. 

The outlook, then, is for the airmen’s 
long-standing ‘dream of a powerful and in- 
dependent Air Force to be realized in the 
merger plan finally being approved now 
by Congress. 
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Labor Week. 


UNIONS’ STRATEGY ON NEW LAW 


Avoidance of the No-Strike Clause as Top Policy of ClO and Af, 


Leaders’ advice to seek 
voluntary checkoff and to 
stay away from the NLRB 


The “line” that unions are to take in 
dealing with employers under the new 
labor law is beginning to take shape. Out 
of it will come new ideas for writing labor 
contracts and ways of avoiding some of 
the law’s controls on unions. The employer 
who has to deal with unions will be closely 
concerned with the strategy that is emerg- 
ing. 

There will be many variations from the 
“line” now being laid down. Some unions 
will find it to their advantage to adopt 
their own strategy. But, in general, the 
policy toward the law that is being shaped 
in the top councils of the CIO and the 
AFL will be the basis of the policy adopted 
by individual unions. This policy is ap- 
pearing in the form of advice to unions 
from Lee Pressman, general counsel of 
the CIO, and Joseph Padway, general 
counsel of the AFL. 

The advice of Mr. Pressman and Mr. 
Padway is not always the same, but gen- 
erally the line of their advice shows many 
similarities. That line is the following: 

No-strike clauses should be avoided in 
future contracts, unions are told. This will 
be a principal demand of most CIO and 
AFL unions. The idea here is to head off 
damage suits that might be filed by em- 
ployers as the result of wildcat strikes. 





—Acme 
AFL COUNSEL PADWAY 
...a@ new line is being shaped 
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Some unions also are appealing to em- 
ployers to waive their right to sue for 
no-strike violations of present contracts. 
Such suits, the unions argue, were not 
permitted when the contracts were signed. 

As a substitute for the no-strike clause, 
unions are advised to agree to a new con- 
tract provision granting employers the 
right to punish strikers. This would free 
unions from the duty of stopping strikes, 
but protect them from being sued. 

On wages, another new idea is ad- 
vanced. Under the terms of many con- 
tracts, wage changes may be negotiated 
before the contracts themselves expire. The 
CIO believes that the new law will prevent 
a strike over wages until an entire contract 
expires. Accordingly, CIO wants employers 





aa Ewing 
ClO ORGANIZER VAN BITTNER 
. .. changing course in middle of drive 


to agree that contracts will expire when 
wage Clauses are opened. This would permit 
a union to strike over wages. 

Umpires are to be used more widely 
in settling grievances that arise under labor 
contracts, if the unions have their way. 
The purpose is to keep grievance disputes 
away from the courts and from federal 
agencies. An umpire plan recently was 
agreed to by John L. Lewis and the soft- 
coal industry. 

Boycotting of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board also is part of the union 
strategy. Many unions, particularly in the 
CIO, will avoid asking NLRB for bargain- 
ing elections. Some insist they also will not 
press charges of unfair labor practices 


j —Harris & Ewing 
ClO COUNSEL PRESSMAN 
-«. Will the Board be boycotted? 


against employers. The reasoning bebhin/ 
these moves is that the Labor Board, with 
its new powers, can “undermine” unions. 
NLRB will not be by-passed entirely, hov- 
ever, since employers in some situation 
can hale unions before the Board for viol 
tions of the law and to force bargaining 
elections. 

Left-wing unions have ample reason fo: 
by-passing NLRB. Under the new law,: 
union can appeal to NLRB for aid onl 
after its officers have signed affidavits 
swearing they have no allegiance to tle 
Communist Party. 

Weak unions, however, will not alway: 
find it to their advantage to avoid NLRB 
Most of them have learned to rely @ 
Government elections to win the right t 
represent workers in a plant. Without 
such an election, employers can_refus 
to bargain. A strike, then, is the ot) 
weapon such a union will have to wi 
bargaining rights, and weak unions canntt 
afford to strike. 

Right-wing unions, in some cases, als 
will continue to use NLRB. Some Afl 
craft unions will attempt to take advat 
tage of the CIO boycott by asking fo 
bargaining elections in CIO plants. Cll 
then will be required to go to NLR 
to protect its bargaining rights. 

In the South, the CIO already is thrett 
ening to give up NLRB elections, # 
though it is in the midst of a drive it 
new members. Van A. Bittner, head of the 
Southern drive, has announced this poli! 
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despite the fact that the CIO already 


' has asked NLRB for 500 elections during 


the course of this drive. It also has filed 
charges of unfair labor practice against 
400 Southern firms, By boycotting the 
Board, the CIO may bog down its South- 
ern drive. 

Without the help of NLRB, unions will 
have only the strike weapon to resort to 
in winning contracts from balky employ- 
ers. The strike, however, will not always 
he effective, especially during periods when 
unions have been weakened by job short- 
ages and loss of members. 

The right to strike, under the law, also 
is spelled out for unions in the advice 
being offered by top officials. Mr. Padway 
is telling AFL unions that the following 
types of strikes are legal: 

A strike to win a contract is found to 
be permissible in most cases. This holds 
when less than half the workers in a plant 
walk out. But such a strike is not legal 
ifsome other union has a contract in the 
plant. 

A strike over wages and other contract 
changes also is sanctioned. In this case, 
however, a union must give 60 days’ notice 
before striking. Attempts to reduce this 
notice to 30 days by agreement with em- 
ployers are being inserted in some con- 
tracts, notably coal, but the 60-day pro- 
vision of the law is expected to prevail. 

A strike protesting violation of the law 
by an employer is held to be legal. Such 
a strike might result from firing of a 
worker for union activity. 

Union-shop and maintenance-of-mem- 
bership contracts may be allowed to lapse 
in some cases as a result of the law. 
Unions feel that the law restricts their 
powers under a union shop. Also, a union 
shop cannot be obtained after August 22 
unless a majority of the workers involved 
approve. Closed-shop agreements, forcing 
employers to hire only union members, 
cannot be renewed after August 22. 

Voluntary-checkoff clauses, union law- 
yets say, will be substituted for many of 
these union-security contracts. Employers 
can expect unions to make a big effort to 
get workers to sign cards authorizing the 
deduction: of union dues from pay checks. 
This must be done at least by July 1, 1948. 
The unions can do this without going to 
NLRB. The checkoff may turn out to be 
their chief form of union security. 


APPRAISING THE RISE 
IN COAL MINERS’ PAY 


Size of the pay increase won by the 
al miners continues to be a subject of 
‘ontroversy. Much of the confusion arises 
wut of the complicated pay setup of the 
industry, 

Some appraisals of the new contract 
figure the miners’ increase at about 45 
‘nts an hour. President Truman objects 
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to this, says the raise is $1.20 a day. This, 
the President adds, is in line with second- 
round raises granted in other major indus- 


tries. George M. Humphrey, Chairman 
of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., who 
helped to negotiate the raise, agrees with 
the President’s figure. 

Basic raise in coal, as all agree, is $1.20 
a day. The soft-coal miner working at the 
basic scale now gets $13.05 per day. He 
formerly got $11.85. Coal contracts are 
negotiated on the basis of the daily wage. 

On a daily basis, therefore, the miner 
is taking home $1.29 more than he did. 
He also is down in the mine one hour less 
a day. He now is underground 8 hours. 

Steelworkers, by comparison, profited 
almost as much as the miners when they 
won a raise of $1 a day last spring. This 
raise is on the basis of an increase in rates 
of 12% cents an hour. They work 8 hours, 
as before. 

Auto workers, in most cases, got raises 
of 11% cents an hour, or 92 cents a day. 





GEORGE M. 





Thus, the miner got a raise of $1.20 a 
day in wage, plus about 40 cents’ credit 
in the welfare fund. Steelworkers and 
many other groups got $1.20 a day, includ- 
ing pay and fringe items. But the miner 
now works an hour less per day, and this 
complicates the figures when they are 
translated into hourly rates. ‘Also, the 
miner is paid for traveltime in the mine 
and for a lunch period. 

Hourly rate of the soft-coal miner now 
is a fraction over $1.63. This is obtained 
by dividing the new daily rate of $13.05 
by 8 hours. All 8 hours are to be worked 
at straight-time pay. Formerly, the miner 
got time-and-a-half pay for the eighth and 
ninth hours of the day. 

The old rate per hour was $1.18%. 
With overtime pay for the last 2 hours of 
the 9-hour day, this came out to $11.85 
daily. 

Difference in actual hourly rates thus 
gives the miners a raise of 444% cents an 
hour. 


—Harris & Ewing 


HUMPHREY 


... a field day for statisticians 


Some, as at Ford, got less of a raise in 
actual wage rates, but took other benefits 
instead. 

Fringe items, if added to the actual 
pay raises, bring the total of the steel- 
workers’ increase to $1.20 a day, or 15 
cents an hour. This is true in most other 
big industries. Holidays with pay were one 
type of fringe item granted. Some firms 
agreed to pensions for older workers. 

A welfare-fund increase granted to the 
coal miners, however, offsets these fringe 
items. The coal operator now must pay 
10 cents on each ton of coal mined, instead 
of 5 cents. This goes into a fund for pay- 
ment of medical, unemployment and pen- 
sion benefits to miners. The raise in roy- 
alty averages 40 cents a day for each 
miner, or 5 cents an hour. 





Another way of computing the raise 
is to figure what the miner will get for 
the time actually spent in mining coal. 
This calculation leaves out travel time 
of about an hour a day. It also omits the 
paid-lunch time, which now is a half hour 
instead of 15 minutes. Result is a raise of 
60 cents. The miner now gets, on this basis, 
about $1.93 for each hour in mining coal. 

Before the war, the miner got an av- 
erage of 83 cents an hour while digging 
coal. He was working a 7-hour day and 
was not paid for traveltime or lunch 
time. Prior to the new contract, he got 
about $1.33 an hour at the face of the 
coal seam, after deducting traveltime 
and lunch time. 

Still another way to compute the min- 
er’s raise is to take the increase in his 
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Management needs proved figure facts on 
which to base important decisions. Inventory 
reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and 
the multitude of figure information necessary 
to run a business must be computed accurately. 
That’s why Remington Rand's Printing Calcu- 
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incorrect computations and misleading reports 
. . . by saving valuable time ordinarily lost 


copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when 
the printing calculator produces your figures. 
This ‘machine never relies on assumptions . . « 
it automatically prints on the tape each factor 


and answer of every calculation. You never 
. . the printed tape 


have to repeat a problem . 
is your first-time proof of accuracy and a per- 
manent record to which you can refer weeks 
or months later. 

Compact and simple to operate, the 10- 
key printing calculator gives you complete, 
rapid figuring service. It multiplies and divides 
automatically, adds and subtracts — and prints 


each factor. 


Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding—Bookkeeping—Calcu- 
lating Machines Division, Department US, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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“Remington Rand’s 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 


gives you printed figure facts” 
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| A box score of recent developments shows 





Later Week 


basic rate per day, $1.20, and divide } 
the 8 hours spent underground. This giyg 
15 cents an hour as the raise. This igs ho 
Mr. Humphrey figured it in comparing 
coal raise to the general 15-cent pattern, 

Just what effect any or all of the 
methods of calculating the raise will hay 
on other industries remains to be gee 
Most big industries have contracts tha 
cannot be opened on wages until ney 
spring. By then, other factors, such as tly 
amount of unemployment and the gener, 
business conditions, will play a part j 
fixing the third-round figure. 


ClO‘S GAINS IN FIGHT 
WITH COMMUNISTS 


Communists are losing ground in thei 
efforts to win control of some CIO unions 





—, 


these setbacks: 
Auto workers have rejected a merge 
plan that had Communist backing. The 








—Harris & Ewing 
UAW’‘S REUTHER 
...a setback for the Communists 


plan was to combine the United Aut 
Workers and the CIO Farm Equipment 
Workers. A majority of UAW member 
voted against the plan and thereby backed 
up their president, Walter Reuther. 
Maritime workers, headed by Josep 
Curran, are heading for a September show- 
down with the Communists over unioll 
policies. but anti-Communist forces have 
won the first rounds. The real policy fight 
will come at the union’s convention. Meat 
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Later Week 


while, Mr. Curran is warring openly with 
Harry Bridges, president of the CIO Long. 
shoremen. Mr. Curran is accusiny M; 
Bridges of having met recently wit) 
leaders of the Communist Party and of 
undermining recent strikes in the maritime 
industry. 

Mine, mill and smelter workers are 
being advised by a CIO committee to 
remove Maurice Travis, their union chief. 
but officers of the union have refused 
President Philip Murray will carry tix 
fight to the CIO’s national convention jy 
October. The CIO committee, cliarging 
that union officers have permitted Com. 
munists to interfere with union affairs, are 
recommending that an administrator be 
appointed to lead the union 

At CIO headquarters in Washington, 
right-wing forces are claiming a_ victory, 
Allan L. Swim, an anti-Communist, has 
been named publicity director, replacing 
Len De Caux. The latter has been accused 
of being close to the left-wing group in 
CIO. 

The outlook is for more action by Mr. 
Murray to curb the influence of Commu- 
nists and their followers in CIO unions 
Mr. Murray, however, still shies away from 
an all-out fight that might break up CIO 

Conventions of the national CIO and 
several affiliates in the next few months 
will indicate how far Mr. Murray wants 
to go. CIO itself condemned Communis.s 
at its 1946 meeting and cut down some 
of the left-wing powers in city ClI0 
councils. 

The UAW will have one of the biggest 
fights over the Communist issue at its 
November convention. Mr. Reuther’s cur- 
rent victory over the left-wing faction in 
the merger fight gives him a good chance 
for re-election in November. 

Behind the merger fight was a battle 
for votes at the UAW convention. Mr. 
Reuther was elected by a narrow margil 
last year. The Farm Equipment locals, if 
admitted prior to the convention, might 
have thrown the balance of power against 
Mr. Reuther. The Farm Equipment union 
is regarded as a left-wing group. 

The stake in the UAW fight is a big 
one for the Communists. If Mr. Reuther 
wins, he will add pressure to the drive 
against Communists in the national CIO. 
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SUIT BY STUDIO UNIONS 


A sroup of unions already is using one 
provision of the new Taft-Hartley labor 
law against 2 rival union and Hollywo™ 
movie studios. AFL craft unions whieh 
have been on strike in the studios for mo’ 
than 10 months have just sued 1¢ studios 
and the AFL International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes. Damages o 
$10,000,000, plus back pay at about $200- 
000 a week, are asked. 

The craft group, known as the Confer 
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Allis-Chalmers ~~ 


starts new 
$2,000,000.00 addition ~ 
in Pennsylvania _ 


Allis-Chalmers . . . which bought a trans- 
former plant in Pittsburgh in 1927 and built 
a big addition in 1939 . . . has now started a 
new transformer plant here which will 
increase its capacity 50%. The new plant 
will employ several hundred additional 
workers. 


Owens-Corning 


Fiberglas (*) buys big plant 


in Pennsylvania 


Fiberglas has bought a large plant at Huntingdon, Pa., to 
manufacture various types of Fiberglas yarns which are 
woven into a wide variety of textile materials. The company 
expects to employ almost a thousand people at this one plant. 


2 (*) Fiberglas is the trade-mark (reg. U.S. Pat. office) of a variety of products 
made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor poration, 


The “Blue Chip’ companies 


are investing in Pennsylvania 


The vice president of a big electrical manufacturing com- 
pany recently told a Chamber of Commerce convention in 
Harrisburg that he had traveled over all the Northeastern 
and North Central states looking for plant locations, and 
nowhere did he find more favorable factors for industrial 
companies than in Pennsylvania. His company now has 
13 plants scattered throughout this state. 


Maybe your company could profit from these same favor- 
able factors by having a plant or branch in Pennsylvania. 
We will be glad to help you get located and provide for 
you any facts you want about Pennsylvania. Write to 
the Department of Commerce, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


psd 


HARRISBURG 








JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 








What’s the Temperature on Your 


»/ PROFIT 
THERMOMETER? 


TF your profits are hovering near the zero mark, 
put the heat on handling. Inefficient handling 
will freeze up the flow of materials through pro- 
duction, reducing productive output. Towmotor 


Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories will thaw out 





production bottlenecks, keep materials flowing in 
a steady, controlled stream that keeps men and 
machines producing at capacity. If you’re looking 
for “warm weather” readings on your profit ther- 
mometer, send for a Pocket Catalog. Towmotor 
Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER * UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRAN< ARM * RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 


B rone LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 





RECEIVING © -PROCESSING © STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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Labor Week 


ence of Studio Unions, contends that 4 
rival IATSE caused the studios to ; i 
in a “conspiracy” to force the craft gt0 
out on strike. The craft unions are, 
cusing the IATSE of violating a sectioy J 
the new labor law which prohibits jy 
dictional strikes or boycotts. A  violat 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act aly 
charged. 





> Worker-insurance plans. The ; 

fare fund won by the United Mine Wal 
ers in their new contract with the 
industry has increased pressure from (\j 
Steelworkers for an insurance plan { 

their members. Union officials have start 
preliminary talks with United States Si 
Corp. representatives on the subject. Tj 
CIO is expected to demand that se 
firms grant a medical, life, accident and». 








BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 
. . . welfare fund—Big Steel nex? 


tirement insurance program. CIO wi 
argue that U.S. Steel’s head, Benjamin! 
Fairless, had a hand in drafting the tem 
of the contract for the miners, and th 
should give an insurance plan to his ste 
workers. When Big Steel and CIO signe 
a wage agreement last spring, they agret! 
to complete a study of possible insurant 
plans before November. If an agreemet! 
on a plan cannot be reached, howeve! 
there can be no strike over the issue, sine 
the union is barred by contract from sti 
ing until 1949. 


> Merger views. A new exchange of le 
ters between CIO and AFL leaders inl 

cates that early merger of the two organi: 
tions still is only a remote possibility. () 
wants to co-operale with AFL on politic! 
questions prior to definite action 0! 

merger. AFL thinks the merger show 
come first. These are the same positid 
taken by each group for the last sevet! 
months. 
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val ae America has Dresser-built equipment. The hot 


@ Kings and knights of world oil are in position. 
Next move will be played with derricks and oil refinery pumps of Iran are Pacific’s. Russia, 
CIO 1 


enjamin f pumps, compressors and pipelines. The ocean — with the world to choose from, ordered more 


x the term 


, and thu 
o his ste! 
CIO signel 


of oil underground must be drained. Whichever 


country furnishes the vast equipment earns a lot 


Clark compressors and Ideco drilling equipment 
this year than any others. 


This kind of success has to be based on quality. 


hey agree of employment as immediate reward. 
> insurante 
agreemel! 
» howeve business. Every producing oil field in South 
issue, Silt 
from strik: 


nge of ke: (wiiltte Cnpieering FOR INDUSTRY 


For world-famous engineering, Dresser Industries, 


Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Dresser Industries straddles the oil equipment 





iders ind ge SEYFANG Mfg. Co. with special emphasis on oil, gos and chemistry STACEY ee oe See Company 
D organidi- Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
vility. CI0 BRYANT Heater Company Cleveland, Ohio 

vA Cleveland, O.,; Tyler, Tex. 
mn politica ‘ SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
tion on § CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. on | aro -e + Py OF Whittier, Calif. 

Olean, New York F : ee 3 

rer shoul : “ ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Pe DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
; positiol: Monrovia, Calif. 


ist severd 


INC. 


PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hil!s, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., KOBE, Inc., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; Huntington Park, Calif 
Beaumont, Texas, Torrance, Calif 


' DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Ss NEWS Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edity, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and f, 





sex A NEW APPROACH TO RUSSIA 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Truman Doctrine did not improve the relations 
between the United States and Russia. 

The Marshall Plan failed to win the confidence or 
cooperation of Russia. Instead of stringing along and 
sabotaging the plan by stages, Russia has bluntly 
turned it down because of distrust of its true purposes. 

Russia’s decision and her directness of action is of 
extraordinary significance. It clears the air. For it re- 
veals unmistakably the real barrier to agreement in 
all past or future conferences—mutual distrust. 

The cleavage between Russia and the United States 
has unsettled the entire world. Reconstruction waits. 
Economic stability waits. Fear of war and even the 
talk of “inevitability” of war grows on all sides. 

Such a situation challenges the ingenuity of re- 
sponsible statesmen and calls for a searching study of 
fundamental causes. 

When we are agreed on the diagnosis, we can pre- 
scribe the remedies. 

It is over-simplification to say that Russia has one 
ideology and we have another and that what is in- 
volved is merely a rivalry of systems. If this were all 
that was at stake, the matter of negotiating agree- 
ments would be relatively easy. Separate economic 
areas in which one would not impinge on the other 
could be delineated and an adjustment of one eco- 
nomic system to the other could be developed. 

But the basic trouble is not just ideological. It is 
deeper and hence more dangerous. 

Mutual distrust: The basic cause of the failure of 
the United States and Russia to agree in interna- 
tional conferences is mutual distrust. 

Two persons suspicious of one another cannot write 
a contract that will last very long. Every phrase, no 
matter how carefully written, can be construed with 
actual or potential suspicion. 

America distrusts the present Russian Government. 

Does anybody think at this time that the Congress 
of the United States would ever hand over to the 
Moscow Government the secrets of the atomic bomb? 
Of course not. The people in America have been led to 
believe that the totalitarian government in Russia 
would not hesitate to make a sudden attack on us with 


any weapon at its command if the provocation were 
present. 

Russia distrusts the United States. 

Does anybody think the present Russian Gover- 
ment believes the professions of unselfishness and the 
many expressions of disinterested purpose which the 
spokesmen for the United States utter? 

We in America believe our own spokesmen. We 
cannot understand why any other government or 
people should fail to see that we are speaking the truth 
and that we are sincere in our altruistic endeavors to 
help the world to its feet. 

But the inescapable fact is that the Russian leaders 
do not believe us or trust us. 

No solution in war: Is the answer, then, a war of 
decision? 

Wars settle nothing. They merely change the per- 
sonnel of governments and a few boundaries. They 
promote economic chaos, multiply controls, and de- 
prive individuals of rights and liberties. They do not 
conquer peoples except for a short time. Then there is 
a resurgent nationalism and a stimulated hope for te- 
venge which breed new fears and new distrust. 

When will statesmen learn that the problem of 
avoiding war and healing the wounds of war is a prob- 
lem of learning to live with other peoples on a basis 
of fairness and equity, on a basis of mutual trust? 

To understand the attitude of the present Russian 
Government, one must know the background of the 
Russian regime of today. The Russian revolution was 
a reaction against the despotism of the Czars. The 
standard of living was so low and the people were s0 
cruelly exploited that the revolution came as a wel: 
come relief to the masses. 

Fear of the “Bolshevik menace” after World War! 
led the western democracies to intervene in the Rus- 
sian internal situation in an effort to help the counter- 
revolutionists. This mistake is now acknowledged, but 
it has left scars. 

Even during World War II, when we were allied 
with Russia, the Moscow Government distrusted al 
its allies. Cordial conversations between the late 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin were based on 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


nal news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but wil! 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Mutual distrust between Russia and the U.S. is real barrier to international 
agreements—Efforts to win confidence of Russians can be made outside 


« 


political and economic fields—Physical force is not the answer. 


expediency. Concession after concession was made by 
us to win Russia’s aid against Japan. 

Russia kept her word. She did enter the war against 
Japan. Had the atomic bomb not been discovered, 
Russia would have played a vital part in keeping the 
vast Japanese army in China and Manchuria busy 
while our forces invaded Japan itself. 

Then came V-J Day and the beginning of friction 
between allies. Russia distrusted Britain and consid- 
eed us 100 per cent behind any purpose London 
might manifest. The British and American repre- 
sentatives, on the other hand, in nearly every con- 
ference evidenced distrust of Russia. 

“Security’’ paramount: An important fact soon 
emerged. Irrespective of ideology, the Russian policy 
reverted to that of the Czars. We observed Russian 
patriotism stimulated by the war’s achievements. 
Plans for expansion were advanced to gain “security.” 
It was instinctive, deep-rooted. Soon the “security” 
argument overshadowed all else. It was reminiscent of 
the bickering in 1919 when the French cried out for 
“security” and were denounced as nationalistic and as 
blocking progress. 

There would, of course, be no need for “security” 
demands if there were no distrust. 

Russia today considers Eastern European countries 
within her realm or orbit for “security” reasons. If 
she cannot control those countries through occupying 
ammies, because it is too expensive or too difficult, she 
seks to control through political and ideological in- 
sttumentalities. Russia wants to dominate Eastern 
Europe as the United States, in her opinion, “domi- 
nates” Latin America, and as Britain has exercised a 
Patamount influence in Italy and the Mediterranean 
in decades gone by. We fear the effects of such expan- 
‘ion—we regard it as a threat to world peace. 

Whenever we propose economic solutions, therefore, 
the Russians see political schemes lurking therein. The 
Russians do not trust our statements. 

We have tried the political approach and failed. 
We have tried the economic approach and 
failed. There are many who think the military and 
physical force approach is the only thing left. This 


is a counsel of despair. For there is another approach. 

It is to find a way to win the confidence of the 
Russian Government and the Russian people. 

Let us agree that many of the problems are now 
unsolvable and put them aside. Mere recognition of 
this fact means progress. 

Let us then agree—if on nothing else—to try to 
know each other better. Can we not ask the Russian 
Government to permit a series of missions of under- 
standing to be sent from each country to the other? 
Can we not send a group of our foremost citizens to 
talk with Russian groups and study the problem of 
Russian-American relations from a new angle? 

Let us ask Russia to send to us missions of the 
same kind to tell us what must be done to bring trust 
where there is now distrust. 

Proving our good faith: War is not inevitable be- 
tween our two countries. War is a confession of the 
failure of man to use moral force effectively. 

We must not be impatient. We will not overnight 
remove the germs of distrust which have been creat- 
ing fears and suspicions for more than 25 years. 

The problem is not one of accepting or agreeing 
with Russia’s ideology or condoning in any way her 
totalitarian discipline in dealing with her own people. 
It is recognition, however, that the Russian people are 
in a stage of internal development which is being com- 
plicated by the bogey of international war. 

It would be expedient for the Department of State 
meanwhile to clarify points of agreement and dis- 
agreement and to consummate what the diplomats 
used to call a “modus vivendi.” This implies a means 
of understanding—an agreement directly betwen Mos- 
cow and Washington. Some method of living together 
must be found, if only on a temporary or transitional 
basis, until a more solid foundation can be built. It 
must transcend all other previous agreements or con- 
ference resolutions. 

We must prove our own sincerity and our own good 
faith and make every sacrifice to that purpose. Then 
we can successfully negotiate Marshall plans and help 
with all our resources to rehabilitate the world and 
bring real peace to mankind. 
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BUYING-POWER TREND IN THE U.S. 


More Cash for Spending, Concentrated in Upper Third of Families 


Highest level of savings 
in history in hands of 
lower income groups 


Buying power in this country still is 
massed in the hands of a relatively small 
number of people. That remains true in 
spite of recent big increases in both in- 
comes and savings at all income levels. A 
new survey of family finances, made for 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Board, shows: 

High-income families, those with 
$4,850 or more a year, command the really 
big part of all buying power. They make 
up only 10 per cent of U.S. families, but 
they get more than 30 per cent of all per- 
sonal income. And they own nearly 40 per 
cent of all personal savings, or liquid 
assets. 

Upper-middle families on the income 
scale, those with $3,100 to $4,850, also get 
more than a proportionate share. With 
only 20 per cent of all families, they get 
27 per cent of all personal income. And they 
own 24 per cent of all savings. 

Thus, the combined shares of these top- 
income groups add up to about 60 per cent 
of all income and savings. Yet these 
groups make up only 30 per cent of all 


INCOME GROUPS UNDER $1,000 


$1,000-$1,999 


families. From here on down the income 
scale, buying power tapers sharply. 

Lower-middle families, those with 
$2,000 to $3,100, include another 30 per 
cent of all families. But they get little 
more than 25 per cent of all income. And 
they hold little more than 20 per cent of 
all savings. 

Low-income families, those with less 
than $2,000 a year, command relatively 
little buying power, despite their numbers. 
They make up 40 per cent of all families. 
But, together, they get only 15 per cent 
of all income. And they hold only 16 per 
cent of all personal savings. 

Business and professional men tend 
to make up the major part of the high- 
income group. 

A third of all families headed by busi- 
ness managers and self-employed persons, 
in fact, are in the over-$5,000 group. So 
are a third of all families headed by pro- 
fessional persons, such as doctors and law- 
yers. And some two thirds of all business 
and professional persons are found in the 
small upper-income group that commands 
two thirds of all U.S. savings and income. 

Those are the main outlines of the 
picture to be drawn from a new nation- 
wide sampling of spending units. Spending 


$2,000-$2,999 $3,000-$3,999 


$4,000-$4,999 


units in the survey were made up of 
family members living together and pool 
ing incomes for major expenses. Income 
studied were those received in 1946. Say. 
ings involved were all Government savings 
bonds, savings accounts and checking ae. 
counts held by persons early in 1947. 

The study was made early this year fo; 
the Federal Reserve Board by the Sur. 
vey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan. The findings are shown 
more detail in the charts on this page and 
on page 35. The report reveals, too, the 
shifts in buying power from 1945 to 1944 

Income changes from 1945 to 1946 
touched seven of every ten tamilies, 0 
spending units. Four of each seven gol 
more income in 1946. Three got less. Re. 
sult was a broad upward shift of all 
groups to higher income levels. 

At the same time, the upsweep of con- 
sumer prices took away a large part of the 
income gains. For those three out of seven 
families whose incomes dropped, the price 
rise cut buying power sharply. The same 
held true, to a smaller extent, for the 
three out of ten families that made no real 
income gains, 

The upward shift of incomes, in fact, 
left the distribution along the income scale 


$5,000-$7,499 $7,500 AND OVER 
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22% 


30% 20% 


11% 6% 3% 





12% 


25% 


32% 20% 


1% 4% © 
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20% 


9% 4% 


1% 2% 2% 





62% 
+ 


27% 


17% 8% 


5% 2% 1% 





% Incomes for farm operators not strictly comparable, since 





farmers receive nonmoney income not included in this chart 


© Less than one-half of 1 per cent 





Data for a small percentage of 
each group were not ascertained 





Source: FRB 
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pretty = as it was in 1945. Widespread 
increases occurred for the many families 
at the low end of the scale. But those 
gains were balanced by bigger dollar in- 
ereases for the small group at the top. 
Thus, the percentage share of income going 
to each tenth of the 46,000,000 spending 
units remained about the same. The top 
4,600,000 families on the scale, for example, 
still got more income among them than the 
lowest 27,600,000. 

On the other hand, sharp differences 
are shown in advances made by occupa- 
tional groups. Biggest and most frequent 
income gains were made by white-collar 
workers. What happened to the median 
income in each group brings this out. 
The median divides each group in halves. 
The median income in any group is the 
level where the number of persons earning 
more is equal to the number of persons 
earning less than that amount. 

For professional people, the median 
income rose from $3,300 in 1945 to $4,000 
in 1946. There were increases all along 
the scale for professional persons. 

For business managers, including self- 
employed, the median went from $3,300 
to $3,700. However, it was pushed up 
largely by increases occuring in the high- 
est group. 

For clerks and salespersons, the median 
income jumped from $2,200 to $2,600. 
Increases for this group covered the whole 
income range. 

For wage earners—skilled, semiskilled 
and unskilled—the median was $2,200 in 
1945, and $2,300 in 1946. Thus, wage 
earners, who tied with clerks in 1945, on 
the median basis, lost ground sharply to 
the clerks in 1946. Broad pay increases 
for labor groups in 1946 were partly 
offset by loss of income through strikes, 
shorter working hours and less over- 
time, and downgrading of workers after 
the war. 

For retired persons, the change was 
downward. Their halfway, or median, in- 
come is not reported. But they had losses 
in every income group with the exception 
of the highest. 

For farmers, median cash income went 
from $1,000 to $1,300. These figures cannot 
be compared directly with incomes for 
other groups. The survey counted only 
cash income, and much of the average 
farmer’s income is in the form of goods. 
Farm families eat a part of what they pro- 
duce. And most of them trade part of their 
output for other goods. Thus, for farmers, 
the median itself cannot be compared with 
the others. But the increase in that median 
can be compared. And what it shows is a 
big jump 

Result of these shifts in income from 
1945 to 1946 was to put the different oc- 
cupational groups still further apart on the 
income scale. For example, the gap be- 
tween the median income of the pro- 
fessional group and the median income 
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of the labor group increased by more’ bonds were in the hands of a greater 


than 50 per cent. majority of families than savings in any 
These wide differences, moreover, are other form. 

duplicated in savings. As to who owned the savings: 
Savings held by persons in the U.S. Sharp differences remained in the 


jumped by more than $8,000,000,000 in a amounts of savings owned by families in 
year to a total of $130,000,000,000 early various occupational groups. The median 
this year. As in the case of incomes, there of savings held by each group tells the 
was little change in the relative shares _ story. 

held at each income level. There were just For professional persons, half owned 
as many families reporting decreases as at least $1,300 of savings early in 1947. 
increases. But total savings held by the About a fifth held more than $5,000, not 
top 4,600,000 families on the scale re- counting currency. 


mained larger than the total savings held For business managers and the self- 

by 32,200,000 families at the lower end of employed, half held more than $1,250. 

the scale. For clerks and salespersons, however, 
Changes did occur in the form in which half owned less than $600. 

families held their savings. About 3,000,- For skilled workers, and semiskilled 


000 fewer families were holding Govern- workers, half held less than $400. Only 
ment savings bonds early in 1947 than a a small fraction had any large savings. 


year earlier. At the same time, more fam- For unskilled workers, half held less 
ilies owned checking and savings accounts than $50. Nearly half owned none. 
than in early 1946. Even so, Government As in the case of incomes, the business 





Savings - Who Owns What 
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CUTS COSTS! 
e 
Faster handling of materials within the plant is an important 
consideration in the cost-reduction program. And the maintenance 
of clean, smooth floors can help. Such floors—free from embedded 
accumulations that form an irregular, slippery surface —allow 


trucks to move swiftly... and surely. In addition, clean floors 
are safer floors and conducive to worker productivity. 


: 
GD 





For the above and other reasons, it pays to keep floors clean. And 
it pays particularly, in the case of grease-caked floors, to do the 
cleaning with a Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber. This is 
the scrubber with the self-sharpening brush feature. A flip of the 
switch reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens them 
automatically! ... eliminates the need for frequent changing of 
brushes by hand in order to maintain a good cutting edge. 


In digging through and loosening heavy coatings of dirt, oil, 
grease, and shavings, the Finnell 84-XR is ten times faster than 
hand-spudding, and far more thorough. Floating brush rings 
enable the two powerful scarifying brushes to get into indentations 
and grooves that rigid coupling brushes pass over and miss. Low 
construction makes it easy to clean around and beneath equipment. The 
machine is adaptable to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 
Ruggedly constructed throughout, assuring long, trouble-free service 

For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 


branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3707 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 











Special Report 


and professional groups, thus, commanded 
the big share. 

A reserve of purchasing power, even 
so, is shown to be in the hands of the 
families on the low end of the income 
scale. That means, primarily, families 
headed by clerks, salespersons and wage 
earners. 

Savings held by low-income families are 
at the highest point in history. The lower 
half of the families on the income scale— 
the 23,000,000 with incomes under $2,000 
—hold somewhat less than a fourth of all 
personal savings. But their share still adds 
up to about $30,000,000,000. That probably 
is many times the volume of savings held 
by low-income groups before the war. The 
total for all income groups was only about 
$50,000,000,000 in prewar days. And it was 
concentrated far more heavily among 
upper-income families. 

How much of that $30,000,000,000 will 
be spent in the months ahead, and how it 
will be spent, may depend largely on price 
changes. Further increases in the cost of 
living could force low-income families to 
dip into their savings for ordinary living 
expenses. And higher prices on durable 
goods could cause more low-income fami- 
lies to postpone the spending of their 
savings on automobiles, household appli- 
ances and other less essential goods. 

In that situation, the savings held by 
these families would provide a cushion of 
buying power for food, clothing and other 
cost-of-living items. But the reserve of sav- 
ings would do little to bolster markets for 
durable goods. 

A drop in the cost of living, on the 
other hand, would leave more of the $30, 
000,000,000 of savings free for spending on 
durable goods. And, with a drop in prices 
of durable goods, those savings would go 
further. If any downturn of prices were ac- 
companied by a decline in incomes, the 
savings still would provide a cushion for 
the economy generally. 

Heaviest buying power, however, 
still is commanded by the small number 
of high-income families. That means, pri- 
marily, families headed by business and 
professional men. 

A larger part of their income is taken by 
taxes than is taken from lower-income 
families. And proportionately more of it 
goes into investment. Still, those families 
are left with the greater part of total 
buying power. And the rise in the cost 
of living has touched upper-income fami- 
lies more lightly than it has lower-income 
families. 

Result is that the small group at the 
top of the income scale still is the mainstay 
for durable-goods markets. Families in that 
group still are the ones who can afford 
to buy automobiles, electrical appliances. 
jewelry and other durable goods. And they 
still provide most of the market for ex 
pensive lines of food, clothing and other 
costly nondurable goods. 
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Looks like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 


than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 
generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 

The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won't find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes, the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make America’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages—and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 






BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








when does a 
RUM 
OLD FASHIONED 
taste best? 


when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 


97 Proof 


For free recipe book of popular rum drinks, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co.. Inc., Sole Distributor in U. S. A. 
57 Laight St., Dept. US-7, New York 13, N. Y. 











Now! You Can Dictate 
As You Travel 





with SoundScriber Portable 
Electronic Disc Dictation Machine 


@ Dictate reports, instructions, memos, letters— 
as you travel—on SoundScriber’s featherweight, 
unbreakable plastic discs. Mail the discs to the 
home office or to any other office using Sound- 
Scribers. No more night work. Get it done as you 
go—with the SoundScriber Portable. Self con- 
tained. Works in car, at home, in hotel room, or 
trains. Get all the facts. Return coupon now. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
SRSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESSEERERE ERE See eee eee 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-7, New Haven 4, Conn. 

O.K. Send me a// the facts on SoundScriber. 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE. 
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Weve Been Aslkee!s 


ABOUT TAX RULES ON TRUSTS 


Persons who set up trusts, effective 
while they are alive, for the benefit of 
wives, children or other relatives, often 
run into tax difficulties. Not infrequently, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
that persons who set up such trusts still 
are liable for personal income taxes on the 
trust income, even though that income 
theoretically is enjoyed by someone else. 

Generally, this applies when the person 
who sets up the trust keeps control over 
trust principal, trust income, or both, for 
all practical purposes. It applies mainly to 
short-term trusts, when the person who 
sets up a trust stands to recover the princi- 
pal after a brief period—10 or 15 years. 

The rules covering such cases still apply 
in many respects, but they have been 
amended in favor of the taxpayer. The 
amendments, or modifications, of Treas- 
ury regulations on trusts have just gone 
into effect. They are important to those 
who have set up trusts, or who plan to 
set up trusts, and to their tax advisers. 
What changes affect short-term 

trusts? 

You can now set up a short-term trust 
for an aged parent without becoming 
liable for income taxes on trust income. 
For example, you may set up a trust 
giving a 70-year-old parent a life income. 
After the parent dies, the trust principal 
goes back to you. While the parent enjoys 
the income, you are tax free. 


Under the old rule, you would be taxed 
on the trust income if the parent would 
not be likely to live longer than 10 years. 
That has been changed. 


How much control can trustees exer- 

cise over the trust? 
Independent trustees—those not 
to the person who sets up the trust or to 
trust beneficiaries—can exercise a great 
deal more control. If you name a trust 
company, or an unrelated person, as trus- 
tee of a trust for your wife and children, 
you may give the trustee power to use the 
principal, or to change the distribution of 
the income of a trust between wife and 
children. 





related 


unrestricted 
have been 


Under the old rule, such 
power in trustees would not 
acceptable for tax purposes. The person 
who set up the trust would have been 


taxed on the income from the trust. 


Could person who set up the trust ex- 

ercise the same power as trustee? 
No. Neither the creator of a trust nor his 
wife can be a trustee and, at the same 
time, exercise the same unrestricted pow- 
ers as independent trustees. In such cases, 


control of trust funds is held to be q 
direct as though the trust were never g 
up. 


How much control can be ia 

over trust principal? 
Trust principal no longer need be so rigid) 
protected to free the person who create 
the trust from income taxes. You may 
for example, set up a $50,000 trust, pr 
viding a life income for your wife, wit 
the added provision that, after your wife’ 
death, the trust principal shall go to , 
son. Then you may retain the power 
divert part of the principal to your so 
under certain stated conditions, such a 
illness, even during your wife’s life. Yo 
would not now be taxable under such a 
trust, but, under the former regulatio: 
you would have been taxed on the trus 
income. 


How about administering the trusi 
after it is set up? 

The person who sets up a trust now ma 
exercise more administrative control thar 
formerly without becoming subject t 
income tax on trust income. The amende 
regulations make clear, however, that eac! 
trust must stand on its own merits. Thes 
examples may be helpful: 


You can reserve the right to tell the tru: 
tee when to buy or sell securities for t! 
trust if trust assets consist of a number 0! 
stocks in widely held companies. You als 
may exercise the voting power of suc 
securities in the trust. 


You may not exercise such power, hov- 
ever, if the trust assets are in closely hel 
companies. If, for example, you put stock 
of your own company in the trust an 
retain the right to vote that stock 
stockholders’ meetings, you would be taxe 





on the trust income. Under such: cireum 
stances, the Bureau of Internal Revenu 
indicates it probably would hold that yo 
still have as much control over your con: 
pany as you had before the trust was s¢ 
up. In other words, that you really didi 
give anything to the beneficiaries. 


When do these regulations go into 
effect? 

They apply to all trusts for taxable year 
beginning on or after Jan. 1, 1946. If yo 
have a trust already in existence, you mal 
make changes to conform to the amende 
regulations before Jan. 1, 1948, and avo 
tax liability for 1946 and 1947 





In general, the amended regulations int 
cate a slight softening of Treasury all: 
tude in relieving from tax liability perso™ 
who set up trusts. 
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DEFINITION: by Webster 
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- didn’ competent authority in a particular branch of insurance. Combined, their 

knowledge and ability offer you reliable counsel regarding all lines of insurance. 

- For complete information about a review of your present insurance arrangement 
— and expert advice concerning its improvement, call or write your nearest 

If yo Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. office. No obligation, of course. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prices of basic commodities move 
higher as factory output, construc- 
tion and employment pick up. 

Cotton prices rose to 39.4 cents a 
pound in cash sales on July 16. That 
exceeded the peak of 38.9 cents on 
Oct. 2, 1946, and was the highest 
since 1920. 

Steers rose to $29 per hundred 
pounds, up $1.25 to the highest level 
since the peak of $30.25 on Oct. 16, 
1946. 

Hogs rose to $27, up 87 cents to the 
highest price since April 7, 1947. The 
peak was $29.62 on February 25. 

Steel scrap prices rose at Chicago to 
$36.50 per ton, up $2.75. 

Coal prices have been marked up by 
73 cents to $2 a ton. 

Wholesale prices rose to 148.3 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index in 
the week ended July 12, the highest 
since April 5. Food prices rose to a 
peak since March 29. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
July 19 were scheduled at 91.5 per 
cent of capacity, up from 78.9 the 
previous week. 

Output of factories rose to 177.4 on 
The United States News indicator 
for the week ended July 12, up 3 
per cent, but still 6 per cent below 
the June 28 week. 

Auto output recovered to 91,670. 

Construction has reversed the down- 
ward drift. Activity is rising, particu- 
larly in residential types. 


Starts of new, permanent, nonfarm 
dwelling units rose to 75,000 in 


June, a new postwar record 2,500 
above May. Total for the six months 
ended June 30 was 359,047, against 


(1935-39=100) | 
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340,000 for the same period in 1946. 
Mortgage-insurance applications re- 
ceived by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration in June covered 48,755 
dwelling units, a new record 25 per 
cent over previous peak in April. 

Changes are under way in residential 
construction. 

Rental housing is gaining, aided by 
recent removal of rent ceilings on 
new construction and by liberal 
mortgage-insurance terms. 

Dwelling units in multifamily hous- 
ing made up 42.5 per cent of Fed- 
eral Housing applications for mort- 
gage insurance in June, against 26 
per cent in January. Units started in 
urban areas in dwellings for more 





than one family were 20 per cent of 
total starts in those areas in June, 
against 13 per cent in January. 

Rural areas, mostly near cities, drew 
45 per cent of total nonfarm starts in 
the second quarter of 1947, the high- 
est per cent in the 1920-47 period 
except for 1932-35. In 1920-29 the per 
cent was about 20. 

Official estimates of 1947 construc- 
tion, newly revised to $12,200,000,000 
by the Commerce Department and 
$11,950,000,000 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, find support in the 
new construction gains. The chart 
shows the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimate for the second half of 1947, 
compared with actual expenditures in 
the second half of 1946. 

Employment rose to new 
levels. 

Civilian employment rose to 60,055, 
000 in June, up 1,725,000 from May. 
Agricultural employment rose 1,417,- 
000; nonagricultural, 308,000. 

Establishments employed 42,226,000 
nonagricultural workers, up 310,000. 
Manufacturing employed 15,259,000, 
up 29,000. 

Department-store trade fell to 288 
on The United States News indicator 
for the week ended July 12, down 3 
per cent from the previous week. 

Inflationary pressures have gained in 
force, but center in durable-goods in- 
dustries, where wage and price gains 
encounter less resistance. Excessive 
demand for durable goods will be cut 
if their prices are forced up, but wage 
gains may support slipping demand 
for nondurables. An early collapse of 
the boom is not yet threatened. 
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When a woman shops 
and carefully compares 
the virtues of this 

pattern with that—of 
sterling with silverplate— 
she’s thinking not in terms 
of six knives, six forks 
and half a dozen spoons... 
because you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

of gracious hospitality 
brought into focus 

by the lovely settings 

she has seen 

pictured month by month 
in the pages of 

her favorite magazine. 






McCall’s editors 
know how to implant 
these mental pictures 
that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 
in 3,600,000 homes. 


McCall's Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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THE WORLD RACE IS ON 





aaa 

The race for world trade has started. 
Rival ideologies—with their impact on trade—are clashing head on 
in every part of the world map. 
Thinking people in this country know today that whatever takes place 
in either hemisphere has a direct pocketbook impact on every busi- 
ness in the U. S. 
In World Report business men get the full story—what is happen- 
ing; why it happened; what is likely to happen . . . that is why 
WORLD REPORT in an incredibly short time has a net paid cir- 
culation ’way in excess of its guarantee of 100,000. 

\ substantial number of advertisers already are putting 

their important messages in World Report. They realize 

that through this medium they are reaching a_ rich 

market—a market not covered by any other publication 

—a market that is unique. 

The only magazine of its kind—reporting, interpreting 

and forecasting the news of international affairs 
WORLD BUSINESS Is YOUR BUSINESS 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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Finance Week 





TREASURY’S MARGIN FOR TAX CUT 


Spending of Government at $8,000,000,000 Below Cash Income 


pokkeeping budget that 
resident uses for veto 
howing smaller surplus 


Taxes are to take dollars from individual 
Sncomes at an unchanged rate through 1947 
nd maybe during part of 1948. 

Tax cutting appears to be dead this 
year after two vetoes by President Tru- 
ran, As a result, taxes are to be main- 
ained near war-time levels for individual 
spayers. One ground for the two vetoes 
vas that the Government could ill afford 
take a chance on lower Government 
venues at a time when the outlook for 
pending was uncertain. 

There are two bases for measuring Gov- 
mment income and outgo, however. The 
wkkeeping basis is the one used to sup- 
rt tax vetoes. On that basis the Gov- 
mment books, closed on June 30, showed 
surplus of $754,000,000 for the fiscal year. 
hat margin is held to be too slim to risk 
ny tax cutting. On a cash basis, however, 
he Treasury’s surplus is substantial. 
Cash taken in by the Treasury in the 
val year just ended totaled $47,478,- 


That includes revenue from all 
sources—income and corporation taxes, 
employment taxes, excises, customs and 
receipts from such miscellaneous sources 
as surplus-property sales. 

Cash paid out during the year 
amounted to $39,142,000,000. This includes 
money spent by Government corporations 
as well as by regular departments. 

The cash surplus resulting from these 
operations was $8,336,000,000. 

In other words, the Treasury took over 
$8,000,000,000 out of the stream of nation- 
al income in the fiscal year just ended. A 
continued cash surplus for the months 
ahead is indicated, with a possible lapse 
for a brief period if veterans’ terminal- 
leave bonds are redeemed. 

Cash surpluses from Treasury opera- 
tions began to appear a year ago and give 
every sign of continuing. Full employment 
and high crop prices mean large incomes 
for workers, businessmen and farm opera- 
tors. These, in turn, mean large cash reve- 
nue for the Treasury from income taxes, 
profits taxes and excises. 

The cash budget, in contrast to the 
regular bookkeeping budget, is likely to be 


000,000. 


emphasized in future tax planning. A ma- 
jority in Congress voted for tax cuts in 
the belief that present taxes discourage in- 
dividual saving and investment and, there- 
fore, hamper industrial expansion. This 
argument will carry still more weight if 
business activity develops any signs of 
slowing down. Then Treasury cash trans- 
actions would be cited as a drag on busi- 
ness operations. 

Differences between the bookkeeping 
budget and the cash budget arise from the 
way the Treasury keeps its accounts. 

The bookkeeping budget records all 
obligations of the Government, whether 
they are paid out or not, and lists only 
revenue directly available to the Treas- 
ury. The bookkeeping budget, as the chart 
shows, reports larger expenditures and 
smaller receipts than actually take place. 

Interest payments, for example, are on 
Treasury books for $4,958,000,000. Not all 
of this represents cash payments. A large 
slice of this interest goes to securities held 
in Government trust funds, and this really 
is only a bookkeeping transfer. The book- 
keeping budget also reported an outlay of 
around $2,000,000,000 for terminal leave, 





Measuring The Treasury’s Surplus 


(FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1947) 
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which was made mostly in bonds, rather 
than cash. 

The cash budget is a record of the 
Treasury’s cash payments to the public 
and cash withdrawals from the public. Pay- 
roll-tax collections, for instance, are not 
listed as net budget receipts, since most of 
them are transferred to trust funds for 
old-age retirement and unemployment in- 
surance under the Social Security system. 
Pay-roll taxes, nevertheless, represent cash 
collections from workers and employers. 
In the fiscal year just ended they amounted 
to $2,039,000,000. 

On a cash basis, the Treasury ended the 
year with almost twice as large a surplus 
as was anticipated six months ago. This 
was due to unexpectedly large receipts. 
Continued collections at or near this rate 
will add to pressures for lower taxes re- 
gardless of the course of business activity. 
If business activity remains high, cash col- 
lections also will be high and tax cutters 
will argue that the Government can easily 
afford a cut. If business suffers a setback, 
high cash collections from the public will 
be cited as a drag on activity which the 
Government should remove. 


CUTS IN ‘48 BUDGET 
LESS THAN PLEDGED 


Cuts in President Truman’s $37,500,- 
000,000 budget for the fiscal year that 
ends June 30, 1948, are likely to be only 
half as deep as Congress promised. As 
appropriation bills now shape up: 

New appropriations probably will 
reach $29,300,000,000, against the $32,- 
200,000,000 requested in the budget. 

Spending from these appropria- 
tions is likely to total $25,700,000,000, 
against $28,600,000.000 in the official 


budget. 
Other spending probably will 
amount to $8,900,000,000, the sum 


originally budgeted for prior obliga- 

tions and public-debt transactions. 

This adds up to a budget of $34,600,- 
000,000, representing a cut of $2,900,000,- 
000. The Joint Committee on the Legis- 
lative Budget originally proposed to slice 
$6,000,000,000 from Mr. Truman’s program. 

When confronted with the task of ac- 
tually curtailing outlays, however, Con- 
gress found that economizing was difficult. 
The major spending arms of the Govern- 
ment—the Army, Navy and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration—received all but a minor 
fraction of their original requests. 

Heaviest cuts were taken by the State 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, statistical and reporting services in 
the Labor and Commerce departments, 
and the U.S. Employment Service. Heavy 
cuts scheduled by the House for the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Department of 
Agriculture to be restored in 
large part by the Senate. 


promise 
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Additional appropriations also are to be 
expected as the year progresses. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will need 
more funds to carry out terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and foreign aid under the 
Marshall plan has yet to be determined. 

Tax cuts in 1948, however, still would 
be possible without putting the scheduled 
budget out of balance. 

Revenue would approach $41,200,000,- 
000 without a business setback. 

Spending now planned would be $34,- 
600,000,000. 

Budget surplus would be $6,600,000,000. 

A tax cut of $4,000,000,000 for the 1948 








contributed around $91,000,000 in gold, 
dollars. The Bank thus can tap a doly 
reserve of $3,266,000,000 if there sho 
be widespread defaults on loans 

The initial offering included $150, 
000 in 25-year bonds, and $100,000,00); 
10-year bonds. The issue was distribyt, 
through 1,600 security dealers and offen) 
to the public at par. Dealers were paid; 
commission of one quarter of 1 per cent, 
the 10-year bonds and one half of | » 
cent on the 25-year bonds. 

As a result of the sale, the Bank hy 
almost $1,000,000,000 in funds that ¢ 
be readily loaned—the return from ti 
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calendar year would reduce revenues by 
only $2,000,000,000 in the fiscal year that 
ends June 30, 1948. That would leave 
$4,000,000,000 for debt retirement or 
further tax cutting. 


DEMAND FOR BONDS 
OF WORLD BANK 


World Bank bonds appear assured of a 
good market. Investors snapped up the ini- 
tial $250,000,000 issue, and, before noon on 
the day they were offered, World Bank 
officials announced that the books were 
closed. The bonds immediately sold at a 
premium on the New York market, with 
the 25-year 3 per cents reaching a high at 
$103, and the 10-year 214 per cents going 
to $102. Later quotations receded a bit, 
but premium prices continued to prevail. 

Actually, obligations of the Bank are as 
good as U.S. bonds, at least up to the dol- 
lar resources of the institution. The U.S. 
Government has pledged $3,175,000,000 to 
the Bank, and other governments have 






$250,000,000 IN TWO HOURS: Emil Schram (center) president, New York Stoci 
Exchange, with World Bank‘s president John McCloy (right) and _ executiv' 
director Kyriakos Varvaresos (left) watching the first quotation of the Bank’ 
newly issued bonds on the ticker tape 





bond issue and some $725,000,000 alreai 
contributed by the 44 member nation 
The U.S. contribution to date amounts! 
$625,000,000. The only nation that hi 
received a World Bank loan is Frant 
which has borrowed $250,000,000 for 
long-term reconstruction program. Low 
are being considered for Poland, Denmai 
and, possibly, for the Ruhr. 

World Bank securities yield a higher® 
turn than U.S. bonds a! 
seem as soundly guaranteed, at least ull 
Bank obligations exceed $3,266,000," 


BRITISH TROUBLES 
IN FREEING DOLLARS 


English pounds and American doll 
now can be exchanged freely in all 
14 countries for current trading tm 
actions. This means that an Argentine 
sell meat to England and demand doll 
in payment, so that he can buy f 
machinery from the United States. 

The action of Great Britain in allows 
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dollars and pounds to be exchanged with- 
out restriction is in accord with the British 
loan agreement, signed a year ago. Not 
vet included are Austria, Bulgaria, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Hungary, Para- 
quay, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Siam, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia, but these coun- 
tries are expected to be brought into the 
system by September 15. 

In taking this step, British officials are 
running the risk of losing more dollars 
than they can afford. They already have 
used three fifths of the $3,750,000,090 
credit extended by the United States and 
they are taking a chance that other Brit- 
ish suppliers, such as Latin-American 
countries, India and Egypt, will drain 
them of more dollars in the months ahead. 

The danger lies in the fact that the 
supply of dollars is smaller than the de- 
mand for dollars throughout the world. 
The United States is the world’s major 
Hpplier of food, many raw materials and 

“most manufactured articles. The result is 
huge demand for dollars to buy these 
“supplies. When Great Britain buys wool 

from Australia, jute from India. or cotton 
from Egypt, sellers in these countries may 


demand payment in dollars rather than in 


nds. If such demands develop, the 
Molar crisis in Britain will become acute. 
' Another problem facing Britain is the 
‘tause in the loan agreement that pre- 


+ ents the British from shifting their pur- 


thases from the United States to other 
supply sources simply to save dollars. This 
was originally inserted to protect Ameri- 
ca exporters from discrimination by the 
British. As it works out, it means that. 
if Britain curtails tobacco purchases in 
the United States, tobacco vurchases from 
Turkey also must be curtailed. The result 
is that, if Britain spends pounds for 
Turkish tobacco, dollars also must be 
spent by the British for American tobacco. 
A dollar shortave in Britain thus could 
act to reduce British buying in other 
markets as well as the U.S. market. Such 
a shift could have a further disturbing 
eflect on the world’s trade, already strug- 
gling with the dislocations caused by the 
most destructive war in all history. 

The British have complained of this 
limitation to Commerce Secretary W. Aver- 
el Harriman, Agriculture Secretary Clin- 
ton P. Anderson and Under Secretary of 
State William L. Clayton, but are told that 
the agreement cannot be changed without 
action by Congress. What the British want 
is to be allowed to buy freely in countries 
that will accept pounds while, at the same 
time, limiting dollar spending to goods that 
cannot be bought elsewhere. 

The National Advisory Council, headed 
by Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, is 
considering the problem. Reports are that 
Britain might be allowed to establish fa- 
vored markets inside the British Empire, 
where pounds are readily acceptable, with- 
out violating the pact. 
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Pole vault 


The long and short of the pole industry's outlook 
is this: With the pickup in power line construction, more 
poles will be needed than in any previous period. As 
both demand and output vault to a new record, Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope will go right along . . . helping to cut, 
fabricate, treat and deliver poles of all dimensions. 


%& Few applications exceed the timbermen’s in testing 
wire rope’s endurance. So, for that next mine, oil field 
or road building job, remember Preformed Yellow Strand. 
Limbered by patented preforming, it will take shocks 
. speed schedules... far outlast a non-preformed rope. 
For similar efficiency on lifts, specify Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings. In either case the 


Yellow Strand certifies the quality. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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In the business districts of many great 
cities, the problem has been to grow up 
gracefully—“up” in the strictly literal 
sense. With space at a premium, vertical 
growth has been the only solution. 

Thus was born the skyscraper—a phe- 
nomenon peculiarly American. Its effect 
has been profound. Not only has it created 
working space for hosts of people; it has 
added richly to architectural beauty. 

For many years the products and serv- 
ices of Bethlehem Steel have been closely 
identified with the building industry. In 
many of the bold, proud towers that mark 
our skylines, Bethlehem structural steel is 
the bone and sinew. Many of the massive 
steel skeletons. have been fabricated and 
erected by Bethlehem crews. Within these 
frameworks, hidden from view, other Beth- 
lehem prdéducts are often present—yjoists, 
galvanized sheets, pipe, elevator cable, to 
name but a few. 

The Vertical Age is here, and with it has 
come a new way of working and living for 
millions. Through the years, Bethlehem has 
done much to help make this possible... 
to make a dream a reality. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation — 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A lot of vigor is still evident in the postwar boom. 

Production and prices are rising after a dip in late spring. 

Shortages persist. Record supplies seem unable to fill insatiable demand. 

Steel, at close-to-capacity output, can't yet fill all requirements. 

Gasoline and oil shortages threaten despite record-breaking production. 

Wheat goes on up in price when a bumper crop ought to weaken prices. 

It's all a reflection of full employment at high wages, of. foreign demand 
that shows no signs of weakening. The big question is whether this latest spurt 
of inflation will carry output back to the peak level of last March. The answer 
will not be known until autumn, when production schedules are set. 











Three great uncertainties in the outlook are these: 

Exports are at a level that cannot hold up indefinitely. Even a Marshall 

could not keep goods flowing abroad at the present record rate. 

Construction, though rising, still is below expectations. 

Inventory buying by manufacturers and distributors continues to go on. 

A sag in any one of these areas could keep production from getting back to 
its previous peak. If two of them should go into a tail spin from present high 
levels, real trouble could develop. The President's Economic Advisers are 
watching exports, building and inventories with some concern. 

Then there's the price problem. Itremains to be seen whether another 
round of price rises will squeeze many consumers out of the market. 








Prices and taxes actually are eating into purchasing power right now. 

White-collar workers are not as well off today as they were in 1939. 

Persons with fixed incomes have undergone definite hardships. 

Wage workers, on the whole, have bettered their positions. The average 
factory worker has gained $4.39 a week in "real" income since 1939. 

Coal miners have done best of all. "Real" income is up $16.87 a week. 

However, if the coal settlement develops into another upturn in the price 
Spiral, it could lead to a severe, rather than a modest, setback. More in- 
flation at this time definitely would be an unfavorable factor in the outlook. 














Things are stirring in the world that promise no good for exports. 

Britain is using up the U.S. loan twice as fast as was expected. 

Mexico has clamped import bans on automobiles, washing machines, watches, 
rugs, pianos and radios. Wartime duties have been restored on 16 other items. 

Sweden is not relaxing import controls on luxuries to any great extent. 

Brazil is tightening controls over luxury buying from the United States. 

Argentina has suspended import licenses on a number of products. 

These are outward reflections of a developing dollar shortage. Nearly all 
countries are moving to protect dollar supplies by cutting down purchases. A 
gradual tightening of U.S. exports is logically to be expected. 


Britain's plight definitely calls for some changes in dollar spending. 

The balance from the $3,750,000,000 loan is down to $1,600,000,000. That 
won't last 10 months at the present rate of spending. To make matters worse, 
Britain now is obliged to pay dollars to any seller that wants them. 

Behind the scenes in Washington and London new negotiations are going on. 

The upshot is likely to be permission for Britain to favor empire supply 
Sources over U.S. markets. That would mean less buying in the’ U.S. of food and 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


raw materials, more buying in Canada, Australia, South Africa. 
Free exchange of dollars and pounds to meet current bills will stand. 
This country, committed to the Marshall plan, can't very well stand by 
and do nothing to meet the British crisis that now obviously is on the way. 





While the boom goes on, you will hear a lot of talk about U.S. capacity. 
Steel capacity already is creating argument. Some Government planners 
insist the U.S. must make 100,000,000 tons of steel a year to meet future 
demand. Others say 80,000,000 tons is enough, although that's insufficient now. 
Copper is being imported today, where in the past it was an export item. 
Oil from the Middle East is being suggested as an aid to domestic supply. 
Congress has several committees exploring these situations. Witnesses 
present sharply conflicting views. At bottom, the problem is to find out if 
present demand is to become normal or is just a flash in the inflationary pan. 








Tax planning, too, is all wrapped up in arguments over production. 

Business groups increasingly are telling Congress that present high taxes 
discourage effort, prevent savings and put a damper on risky ventures. 

What they suggest is this: 

A _ tax ceiling of 50 per cent for individual incomes. 

Lower tax rates for earned income than for income from investments. 

A smaller tax on capital gains and more liberal tax treatment for losses. 

Larger depreciation allowances for corporations. 

The theory behind these suggestions is that lower taxes would act as a 
Spur to individual effort. Business activity then would expand, bringing the 
Government a steadier flow of income than can now be relied upon. 

















Tax cuts, when they do come, are likely to differ both from business plans 
and from the pattern proposed in the two bills that ran into vetoes. 

A boost in exemptions from $500 to $600 is probable. That would appeal 
particularly to low income groups, where most of the votes are. 

Surtaxes may be cut by a stated number of percentage points, instead of 
taxpayers being offered flat across-the-board cuts, as in the vetoed bills. 

Family-income splitting appears to be a virtual certainty for 1948. 

Don't take too seriously reports that tax cutting for 1948 is to be 
abandoned, that taxpayers must wait until 1949 for relief. Political trends 
are against that prospect. Tax relief is appealing to lawmakers in election 
years. It's still probable that personal income taxes will be lower next year. 








As Congress winds up its program, preparing for adjournment: 

Budget spending will be larger than promised. Budget cutters found that 
no more than $3,000,000,000 could be trimmed from the $37,500,000,000 program. 

Pay-roll tax for Social Security will be frozen at 1 per cent to 1950. 

Subsidies for copper, lead and zinc probably are to be voted. 

Wool-price supports until June 30, 1949, also are likely to be approved. 

Terminal-leave bond cashing is scheduled for approval. 

Consumer-credit controls probably are to go overboard. 

Higher minimum wage stands no better than a 50-50 chance of adoption. 

Aid to education stands no chance at this session. 

Railroad-reorganization bill threatens to get caught in the log joam. 

Expanded public works are not to be voted. St. Lawrence Seaway, flood 
control in the Missouri and public housing are unlikely to get action. 





























Bank holding companies are due, someday, for Federal Reserve regulation. 
Idea is to divorce them from other activities, treat them as regular banks. 

Short-term interest rates are rising gradually. That's a result of Federal 
Reserve action in freeing the rate on Treasury bills. 

World Bank bonds promise to become attractive to investors. 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Future Medical Capital of the World 


| aan known throughout the world for its schools. 
of medicine, institutes of scientific research, and large, 
well-staffed hospitals, the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
area will continue to attract important men of medicine 
from the world over. 


Today, the area is the site of four medical and three 
dental schools of highest standing. Practical training is 
carried on in the 174 hospitals, and 27 sanitariums and 
infirmaries containing 71,349 beds. Here, also, are the 
homes of a dozen national and international organiza- 
tions in medicine and related fields. The territory is now 
the world center for medica] information ... more than 
forty medical and allied journals are published here. 


Within the next few years, Chicago and Northern IIli- 
nois is destined to rank above all the great medical cen- 
ters in history. Three tremendous expansion programs 
are far beyond the planning stage with most of the land 
for the buildings already purchased. Public and private 
sources have pledged additional funds for the establish- 
ment of new medical facilities, hospitals and laboratories 
to cover many acres of land and to cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

In the Medical Center District project, the University 
of Illinois and Loyola University, the State Department 
of Public Welfare and the Veterans’ Administration will 
erect a community of new buildings for the study of 
public health, industry and aviation medicine. In 
another of these vast programs, Northwestern Univer- 
sity plans ten new buildings, including an Institute for 
Medical Research in such fields as heart ailments, cancer 
and high blood pressure. Other buildings in this group 
will enlarge the facilities for special medical studies, 
hospital care and the nursing school. As part of this 
project the Veterans’ Administration will erect a hospital, 
and Mercy Hospital will install a one thousand bed 
hospital unit and a research center. 


At the University of Chicago still another of these 
expansion programs is under way. Four new clinic 
buildings and four buildings for atomic research, in- 
cluding the Institute of Radio-biology and Bio-physics, 
will be added. Extensive investigation will be conducted 
into the new possibilities in medicine, particularly in 
cancer, opened by the development of atomic research. 
Throughout a// of Chicago and Northern Illinois many 
other groups have announced plans totaling more than 
200 million dollars for hospital facilities. 


Students and doctors seeking opportunities for re- 
search, advanced study, and actual training under fore- 
most physicians and surgeons will turn to the many 
hospitals and schools here. As the land is being cleared 
in multi-million dollar programs, and as the finest hos- 
pital and laboratory equipment in the world pours in, 
future world leadership in the field of medicine is 
assured for Chicago and Northern Illinois. 





Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport ¢ Inland 
Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population ¢ Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great Central Market” @ Food Producing 
and Processing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing © Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power 
Tremendous Coal Reserves e Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets contain- 
ing useful information on these advantages. 











This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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WAA’s surplus machine tools are helping industrial execu- 





tives to wrest new profits and new markets out of today’s 
difficult economy. Now you, too, can buy the up-to-date tools 
you need—to turn out a better product at less cost. You can 
replace worn out equipment at a price you can afford to pay— 
specifically, 25% or more below used market price. That all 
means a better competitive position—expanded markets both 
here and abroad. No priority is needed to buy. WAA or your 
machine tool dealer locates the tools you need and arranges 


for fast delivery. Initial payment as low as 15% when you 





use WAA’s Deferred Payment Plan. 
as om exporter 


WAA tools are playing a vital role not only in stepping up our 
national economy, but in revitalizing world markets. Many of these 
surplus tools are urgently needed in devastated and industrially poor 
nations. They are finding a ready market because of prices so favor- 
able that where it is necessary they permit tools to be rebuilt before 
shipment. Exporters will profit by watching current WAA newspaper 
and trade advertising featuring available types and models. Many of 
them will be of interest to your clients—having been designed and 
manufactured to specifications -which demanded a high degree of 


accuracy and efficiency. 





























as ao machine took builder 


Despite the volume of tools it has offered and sold, WAA is meeting 
its obligations to the Machine Tool Industry. The market has held 
steady and at high levels. Surplus tools have not and will not be 
disposed of in a way that can upset this industry. For example, 
large inventories are being studied by local teams of experts from 
the Armed Forces and Industry. Those which are judged to be of 
no further use for strategic war reserve or commercial production 
are marked for salvage and offered in competitive bid sales. Much 
of this inventory will find its way back to the cupola to ease the 
critical scrap shortage. Another large group of tools is being given 
to schools, as well as to federal, state and local government insti- 
tutions. Such organizations, which do not have funds to buy this 
equipment from the manufacturers, will provide a pool of skilled 


workers for industry. 


as am-Amenican Citigen 


WAA has never lost sight of its obligation to the American 
public. On the one hand, prices and policies have been established 
which would bring to the public treasury a maximum return on 
the money invested in surplus tools. Equally important, the value 
of some of these tools in furthering national security has not been 
overlooked. 80,000 long supply, general purpose tools are being 
withdrawn from surplus for strategic war reserve. Many of the 
single and special purpose tools, unsuitable for turning out peace- 


time products, will also be processed for similar reserve. 


BE SURE that your organization is alert to the opportunities 
offered by WAA. Send today for copies of WAA’s ‘25% below 
used market’’ Machine Tool Catalogs and distribute them to your 
key personnel. Suggest, too, that they scan trade magazines and 


local newspapers for important special sales. 
pap Pp 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


Offices located at: Atlanta - Birmingham + Boston «+ Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 

Denver « Detroit + Grand Prairie, Tex. » Helena - Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock, Ark. 

Los Angeles « Louisville - Minneapolis + Nashville « New Orleans + New York « Omaha « Philadelphia : 

Portland, Ore. + Richmond « Salt Lake City « St. Lovis « San Antonio + San Fi i « Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 1104-2 





Customer Service Centers in these and many other cities. 
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Mr. Landis‘s Hunt for Facts That Can Help Make Air Lines Safer 
... Tasks for NLRB Appointees in Coming Tests of Labor Law 


> James M. Landis is trying to make 
it safer to flY—far safer than in the recent 
past. Mr. Landis, quick-minded and 
aggressive, is Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. He also heads a special 
board named by President Truman to in- 
vestigate a series of tragic air-line acci- 
dents and recommend preventive measures. 
Aircraft safety efforts now center upon 
him more than on any other one man. 

But the crashes have continued to make 
intermittent headlines. The public, aroused 
by the accidents and partly hesitant about 
flying as a result, is wondering what is be- 
ing done. Meanwhile, the hard-working 
Mr. Landis, with little publicity, has been 
getting action. New regulations are in the 
making. 

New rules. These regulations are the 
direct result of two of the recent crashes, 
the take-off accident at New York’s La 
Guardia Field and the crash from the air 
near Leesburg, Va. In these and a third 
case, a crash at Bainbridge, Md., Mr. Lan- 
dis made himself a member of CAB’s panel 
of inquiry. Never before has a CAB Chair- 
man participated personally in investigat- 
ing an accident. That usually is left to 
technical men. But Mr. Landis character- 
istically wanted to know all the details. 

What the inquiry reveals and what 
is to be done to remedy the situation is 
this: 

Runways. Where big transport planes 
are concerned, greater runway length in 
proportion to the weight of the plane is to 
be required. In the La Guardia Field acci- 
dent, the pilot started down the runway, 
decided not to take off, and then found 
that insufficient runway for stopping the 
plane remained ahead of him. 

Uniform controls. The physical location 
of controls and instruments in the cockpit 
is to be standardized. The La Guardia 
Field pilot on the two previous days had 
flown two other types of aircraft, with 
different control locations. 

Redesigning. The “gustlock” on big 
planes is to be redesigned. This device 
locks the controls in neutral so that gusts 
of wind will not disturb the plane while 
taxiing. The redesigning is to preclude any 
possibility that the “gustlock” is still on 
when a take-off is attempted. Evidence 
conflicts, but a question has been raised 
as to whether the “gustlock” was on dur- 
ing the La Guardia Field accident. 

Altitude limitations. Minimum altitude 
requirements for flying at night, or in bad 
weather, over mountains are being raised 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. In the Leesburg 
crash, eyewitnesses testified that the plane 
was at an altitude of 400 to 500 feet only 
a few minutes before it hit a mountain. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT‘'S SPECIAL AIR ACCIDENT INVESTIGATORS 
Left to right: H. B. Cox, member of the Air Line Pilots Association; Brig. Gen. Milton 
N. Arnold, vice president, Air Transport Association; James M. Landis, CAB Chair. 


man and T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator 


All transports are to be required to carry 
radar instruments that show the height 
above the ground. These are to supplement 
the usual altimeter that works by baro- 
metric pressure. Radar might have pre- 
vented the Leesburg tragedy. 

Human error. Most of these steps, and 
others being considered, have been recom- 
mended by the presidential board, under 
Mr. Landis’s chairmanship. Now, as head 
of CAB, he is busy turning them into hard 
and fast regulations. But an important fac- 
tor remains. 

Mr. Landis realistically sees that the 
best and most complete regulations are 
nullified by “the commonest of all verdicts 
on accidents, that of pilot error.” The com- 
ing CAB reports on the La Guardia Field 
and Leesburg crack-ups are expected to 
deal heavily in the question of human 
error. 

A good remedy, he and his associates 
think, is more thorough drilling of pilots in 
the formulas covering take-off weight 
allowances and runway lengths, and other 
technical questions involved in that aspect 
of their profession. He believes, too, that 
all air-line employes might well be given 
a more complete schooling than was pos- 
sible at the end of the war. 

Structural faults. Few air-line crashes 
have been caused by structural faults in 
the airplane itself. However, the crash at 


Bainbridge lies in that category. The in- 
vestigation is not complete, but it is estab- 
lished that the tail assembly fell from the 
plane in flight. It was reassembled and 
being given exhaustive tests. These may 
reveal the nature of the strain that caused 
it to give way, and may result in improved 
engineering standards. 

Airfield aids. Mr. Landis and the spe- 
cial board also believes that accidents in 
take-offs and landings can be greatly r- 
duced, not by regulations, but by supply: 
ing more and better devices at the air 
ports. Accidents of this sort, Mr. Landis 
recently told President Truman, “occur 
mainly during the winter months and at 
night, and, unless some provision is made 
now for the procurement of these aids, the 
tragic pattern of the past will inevitabl 
repeat itself.” 

The devices include approach lights 
ground-control approach, by which pilots 
are “talked” into safe landings; surveillance 
radar, which enables the control-towe' 
man to spot an airplane at distances UP 
to 30 miles, and accurately give its po 
sition, altitude and direction of flight: an 
the instrument-landing system, which pt 
vides a beam that leads the pilot to the 
airport. 

With President Truman’s approval, 
Congress was asked for $13,428,000 for the 
installation of such devices. Congres 
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Scaled the figure down to $571,706. Mr. 
H[andis objected vigorously. The need for 
‘the devices, he said, was “immediate,” and 
‘the result of an emergency situation. 


Main problem. Mr. Landis has been 
Chairman of CAB for a little more than a 
year. In that post his duties deal with a 
diversity of subjects, routes, rates, air- 
ine financing and other problems both 


i domestic and international. Months ago, 
Hhowever, he recognized that “the big- 


gest job of all must be done in the field 
of safety.” 

In hearings, he has no tolerance for, and 
has ruled out, arguments that place the 
economic interests of the air-line operators 
ahead of improved safety. He is said to feel 
that operators who worry about their “pay 
load” under new regulations should worry 
instead about the effect on the “pay load” 
of more crashes. 

Idea man. Mr. Landis came into CAB 
without previous direct association with 
the fying industry. He had held important 
posts in the Government under the New 
Deal—Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. He helped 
write several New Deal laws, particularly 
those governing trading in securities. 

Sent to Washington by Felix Frank- 
furter, he was one of the intellectual props 
on which the New Deal leaned. President 
Roosevelt thought very highly of him as 
an idea man. In Congress, although anti- 
New Dealers objected strenuously to his 
ideas and activities, a gift for lucid ex- 
planation of obscure technical points was 
much appreciated. He is considered social 
minded, but not emotionally so. 

During the war he served for a time as 
Director of Civilian Defense and in super- 
visng American economic operations in 
the Middle East. Otherwise in recent vears, 
he has served as dean of Harvard Law 
School. 

Into CAB he brought a driving vigor 
and a keen curiosity as to everything con- 
cerned with aviation. On frequent flights in 
CAB’s own big transport plane, he would 
sit in the copilot’s seat, take the controls 
and ask endless questions. Often he calls 
ina technical man, lays a problem before 
him and says: 

“Explain this to me instantly.” 

It is characteristic of Mr. Landis’s in- 
tellectual capacities that he grasps tech- 
nical points quickly. This and his  train- 
ing as a lawyer in questioning witnesses 
have proved valuable in the investiga- 
tions. His questions cut away extraneous 
matters and get quickly to the fact he 
Is seeking, 

Putting safety first. When he entered 
CAB it was with «: ieeling that those who 
control the social and economic aspects of 
aviation “can make or break the world.” 
The thought undoubtedly appealed to the 
New Dealer in him. But he has found that 
safety in the air is the first essential. He 
thinks newspaper headlines have given the 
public an exaggerated idea of the hazards 
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THE MOUNTAIN THAT BLEW ITS TOP! 





Good thing it did! Because when Mt. Rainier lost some 2,000 feet of its 
summit in ancient volcanic blasts, the lava ash helped form Yakima’s 
fabulously fertile soil. Today Rainier reigns supreme in the Pacific Northwest 
as a tourist lure—14,408 feet tall, with 45 square miles of glaciers, 650 kinds 
of wild flowers. See it soon! In the same neighborhood, catch 40-lb. salmon, 
bask on ocean beaches, pitch mid-August snowballs! A world of fun’s yours 
in Oregon and Washington. Just step aboard this... 





Clubhouse for coach paSSengers—a new Northern Pacific buffet-lounge 
car. Relax in a king-size club chair. Sample a between-meals snack. Write 
the folks, or visit. Then amble to your new N. P. coach and nap in a reclining 
chair with full leg rests, or relax in your comfortable Pullman. Getting 
hungry?—western-style meals are cooking in a new N. P. diner! The more 
you travel Northern Pacific, the better you’ll understand why it’s called 
“Main Street of the Northwest’? by experienced travelers and shippers. 


For free travel booklets and information about western trips, write to: 
E. E. NELSON, 129 Northern Pacific Building, Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 
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100 PROOF - KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STITZEL- WELLER DISTILLERY, INC. SHIVELY, KENTUCKY 
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BALANCE IN NEW NILRb? 


The labor-relations picture of the futy 
is pulled into sharper focus by a serq 
of presidential appointments to man { 


National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for its 
expanded duties 
under the new Taft- 
Hartley Act. Many 
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To Everywhere in Canada 


Canoeing or casting . . 

photography or pulp... 
ask Canadian National 
Railways anything about 
Canada. Visit the Canadian 
National office listed in 


your phone book . . . or RAILWAYS 
= < ; HOTELS 
write Canadian National 

" RESTS STEAMSHIPS 
Railways, 360 McGill st., AIR LINES 


Montreal, Canada. 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 


| magazine buy voluntarily. No 
| salesmen call on them. They 
| 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 


voluntary subscription meth- 


| ods mean interested readers. 
| 
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I’m Reno bound! My life’s a sorrow. .. 
Joe’s going steady with a Toro. 
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supporters of the Act Politi 
believe that Mr. Tru- appoint 
man, by his selections, backers 


ing Rep 
They ar 
—Harris & Ewing latter ce 
To this, however, he ABE MURDOCK Bp lie regis 
has added a General in 1938 
Counsel, or prosecuting officer, whose re. Tydings 
ord obviously is displeasing to the union eeking 
The men chosen: The | 
> Robert N. Denham, 62, the new Gey. {ray al 
eral Counsel, has been serving NLRB as; ment of 
trial examiner. Union men have complaine 
that some of his recommendations wer 


has endeavored to 
make the NLRB a 


middle-road agency. 


too favorable to the employer’s viewpoint 
Colleagues describe him as “careful and 
conservative.” Under the regime of his 
predecessor, Gerhard P. Van Arkel, why 
was friendly to labor, Mr. Denham con 
stituted, it is said, a “loyal opposition.” 
> Abe Murdock, a former Democrati 
member of the House and the Senate, ow 
who backed the New Deal, becomes ; natt 
member of the Board. In Congress, he ROBER' 
usually voted for measures approved bj 
labor, and was active in pushing the ori — Gene 
inal Wagner Act. Former Senate colleague § comes 
predict, however, that he will take a judi § He, on 
cious and fair-minded approach. He is 54. to be ¢: 
> J. Copeland Gray, 55, to whom sf to be 
management viewpoint is attributed, alw — whethe 
becomes a Board against 








member. Mr. Gray, in the 
whose home is in court, ' 
Buffalo, has served as cutor, | 
an industrial-relations Mr. 
director and consult- pected 
ant for private busi- the nev 
ness. During the war trovers 
he directed all sur- interpr 
veys made by the courts, 
Buffalo Chamber of “INP new ut 
Commerce for use be- J, COPELAND GRAY Afte 
fore the Regional and Denhat 
National War Labor boards. decisior 


The Board as a whole hardly mes} yy, | 
ures up as the promanagement agency thal f ),., a 
some members of Congress may have nlace i 
wanted. In addition to Mr. Murdock af ji, 
Mr. Gray, three former members, Chait § pair 
man Paul M. Herzog, John M. Houstor From 
and James J. Reynolds, Jr., were Teh & tha 4, 
pointed. Their attitudes already are know F 4 4) 

Mr. Reynolds has been tugging the one-sid 
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Moard to the right and Mr. Houston to the 
Heit, with Mr. Herzog holding a balance of 
ipower which, increasingly in recent 
months, has been exercised in favor of ex- 
panding rights of the employer. Much una- 
simity of opinion is expected from the new 
Board, but in close decisions it is foreseen 
that Mr. Gray will side with Mr. Reynolds, 
and Mr. Murdock with Mr. Houston. 

This would leave Chairman Herzog still 
holding the balance of power. He is intent 
upon presenting an impartial Board, how- 
wer, and probably will not stray far from 
the middle of the road, himself. 

Politics. President Truman made his 
appointments palatable to the Republican 
hackers of the Taft-Hartley Act by choos- 
Hing Republicans for two of the three jobs. 
They are Mr. Gray and Mr. Denham. The 
.& Ewing Platter calls himself a Republican, although 
urDock fhe registered as a Democrat in Maryland 
in 19388 to vote for Senator Millard F. 
whose re. Tydings, whom President Roosevelt was 
he union § seeking to defeat in the primaries. 

The politics and known attitudes of Mr. 
new Gey. § Gray and Mr. Denham offset the appoint- 
LRB as, ment of Mr. Murdock, to whom some oppo- 
mplaine sition was expressed 
by congressional con- 
servatives. On good 
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reful ani authority, it is said 
ie of his the appointments 
rkel, why were cleared with 
ham con Republican congres- 
ition.” sional leaders before 
emocratic they were announced. 
nate, On In particular, the 
Pcomes : narris & Ewing selection of Mr. Den- 
oress, lhe ROBERT DENHAM ham was said to have 
roved by been decisive. 


the ori § General Counsel. Mr. Denham be- 
olleague: comes the Board’s most powerful official. 
ce a judi ff He, on his own authority, selects the cases 
He is 54. § to be carried to the Board and the charges 
whom af to be pressed. He alone will determine 
ited, alu whether complaints should be issued 
against a union or a company. The Board 
in the future will sit merely as a labor 
court, whereas, in the past, it was prose- 
cutor, judge and jury combined. 

Mr. Denham’s selection of cases is ex- 
pected to be pivotal in the enforcement of 
the new law. The Jaw contains many con- 
troversial provisions which still have to be 
interpreted by the Board and tested in the 
courts. Particularly those specifying the 
tew unfair labor practices by unions. 
After presenting cases to the Board, Mr. 
Denham also will have to carry disputed 
(ecisions into the courts for testing. 





y meas eS eee 
icv that He pledges “every effort” to carry the 
vy have lw out. He thinks it “has a well-defined 
om “a Place in the picture of labor-management 
Chair- relations” and says it is “not nearly so bad 
toy | © Pamted by some of the opposition.” 
Toustor Fp , Oatt ; 
e rey fy tom all the circumstances, it is plain 
known at enforcement will not be half hearted, 


ng. the and that complaints are not likely to get 
2 one-sided treatment by the Board. 
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HIS USPM System reduces many tedious mailroom jobs to one swift, 
pene operation. It feeds, seals, meterstamps, postmarks, counts 
and stacks all classes of outgoing letter mail—and prints postage on 
gummed tape, wet or dry, for overweight mail and parcel post. This model 
varies only in speed from the functions performed by USPM motor-driven 
machines, and is adaptable for both mailroom and shipping department 
uses. 

More and more executives are using USPM Metered Mail Systems to 
speed up and smooth out mailroom procedure, cut postage 
costs, save clerical hours, increase sales and build prestige. 
Your USPM specialist will gladly give you a demonstration. 
Call him today. 






FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEND FOR FOLDER 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—ex- 
pert planning, systems and equipment to fit your 
particular requirements. Write Dept. U-77 for 
“Blueprint” folder giving full information. 


Metered Mail Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Wall Street Hand in Coal Deal? . . . Vandenberg Vie 
On Special Session . . . Outlook for More Aid to Chin 


Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, at this 
time is President Truman’s No. 1 
choice for second place on the 1948 
Democratic ticket, with Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, of Maryland, as No. 2 
choice. 


ok ok 


Mr. Truman personally turned down 
the idea that he should go on a speak- 
ing tour of the West at this time to 
drum up political interest. The Presi- 
dent thinks that political trends are 
running his way because of public re- 
sentment at rent increases and price 
rises, Srowing from acts of a Republi- 
can Congress. 


x * * 


The Presider:t is told that big finan- 
cial interests in New York directed a 
wage settlement in coal on terms laid 
down by John L Lewis, the miners’ 
chief. The deal was ordered to avoid 
a shutdown of mines, which would 
cause shortages that would generate 
more pressures for inflation than a 
wage increase. 


xk & 


Edwin G. Nourse and his Council of 
Economic Advisers to the President 
are convinced that a crash will occur 
later, and not just a mild recession, if 
price rises now starting are permitted 
to continue for any length of time or 
to grow Sreater. 


oak, 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, scotched the idea of a special 
session of Congress to vote new bil- 
lions in aid for Europe by telling the 
White House bluntly that the Senate 
wanted to be offered a well-workéd- 
out plan or nothing. The head of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
balked at any new “emergency” 
measure. 


x* * * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
meeting in secret with leaders in Con- 
gress, was given the distinct impres- 
sion that Congress is going to adopt a 
“show me” attitude toward a new 
program of aid for Europe. 


56 


Benjamin V. Cohen, Counselor of the 
State Department, was speaking with- 
out authorization when he said that 
Europe’s needs would be $5,000,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000,000 a year for three 
or four years. At least, leaders in Con- 
gress now are so informed, although 
Mr. Cohen had no such understand- 
ing when he made his statement. 


*k o® * 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, jolted the British with a state- 
ment of the fact that their future aid 
from the United States will need to be 
dealt with in relation to the needs of 
all European nations, not on a sepa- 
rate basis. U.S. officials are inclined 
to blame British administration for 
the sorry record of coal production in 
the Ruhr. 


« * * 


State Secretary Marshall is to be con- 
fronted with a statement of European 
needs, prepared by European nations, 
of a size that is expected to make 
Congress gasp. 


© ok oe 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Chief of Staff and future presi- 
dent of Columbia University, still is 
being told by both Democratic and 
Republican politicians that he is a 
“natural” for the presidential nom- 
ination in 1948 on the ticket of either 
party. General Eisenhower, in spite of 
protestations of lack of interest, can’t 
seem to stop talk about a political fu- 
ture. 


x *« * 


James Forrestal, Secretary of the 
Navy, is almost sure to become the 
first Secretary of National Defense. 
John L. Sullivan, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, is to become Secretary of 
the Navy when Mr. Forrestal steps 
into the top-ranking job in the new 
military setup. 


x k * 


Kenneth C. Royall, newly appointed 
Secretary of War, is slated to become 
the first Secretary of the Army, and 
W. Stuart Symington, Assistant Sec- 


retary of War for Air, is due to} 
come the first Secretary of Air Fo 
Only job of Cabinet rank in the 
setup will be that of Secretary of 
tional Defense. 


x * * 


Vice Admiral William H. P. Bland 
who headed atomic-bomb experime 
at Bikini, is in line to take over { 
job as Chief of Naval Operatioy 
when Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nin 
itz steps out later in the year. 


x * * 


The conference ot foreign minister 
supposed to meet in London in No 
vember is expected to be called of 
now that Europe is splitting into ty 
parts, with any chance of aéreemel 
on a peace treaty for Germany t 
garded as remote. 


* £ £ 


Mr. Truman is to be forced to makes 
decision whether to go more deeply 
into Greece with military aid on 
scale sufficiently large to overcom 
forces encouraged by Russia 
whether to see a strategic portion d 
Greece overrun. Dwight Griswold 
moving into Greece as U. S. emissary 
with various forms of aid, is findia 
himself face to face with a sizab 
civil war. 


x k * 


Russia’s Joseph Stalin still isn’t at al 
discouraged over his ability to cd 
vince U.S. that Europe is a costly ai 
troublesome arena in which to play 
Russians are getting set for some 
high-grade troublemaking in nation 
where they have strong political sup, 
port. 


* & *< 


Chiang Kai-shek is going to get some 
increased support from the United 
States for his Government, althoug 
this country’s leaders are discourage 
over the chance to make much out@ 
China until new leadership is deve 
oped. The trouble is that Communi 
are making progress in China and tf 
Central Government is not far 
collapse. 
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